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QUICK- 
DETACHABLE 


even pumping-up 
others in popular favor. 


to publish their names in this connection : 


The up-to-date Firestone amp avoid the 
short lug an a staybolt nuisance of other de- 
mountable rims—do away wie vedges and 
other rustin arts, insuring quick action a¢ a// 
s seo afte ‘Yr your spare ay forte d tires have 
yu can still make any deteed 
es, leaving the rim on the wheel 
x, the quick-detachable tim _ in- 
rountable feature. 


and operating 
dependently of the den 

Any make of quick-detachable clincher tire 
will fit the Firestone Rims; but the utmost tire 
service and satisfaction éan be expected 
through the use of Firestone Tires. Made 
smooth treads for regular servic nd non-skid 
treads for slippery streets. 


Write for Booklet and Name 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 


The UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT of UP-TO-DATE CARS— 


Firestone 


DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 


To carry your spare tires inflated, ready for instant use. 


These Rims banish tire delays and road repairs from your motoring trips. 
When tire trouble comes, you merely substitute an already-inflated tire, rim 
and all, and be on your way again in 2 to 5 minutes, without hard work or 


Firestone Quick- Detachable Demountable Rims have outdistanced all 
They are already in use by all the leading motor 
car makers throughout the United States, the following of whom authorize us 


The Acme Motor Car Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 
The Bartholomew Co. 

The Berkshire Car Co. 

B. C. K. Motor Car Co. 
Chadwick Engineering Works 
Chalmers Motor Co. 
Coates-Goshen Mfg. Co. 

Cole Motor Car Co. 

The Corbin Motor Vehicle Corp. 
The Croxton-Keeton Motor Co, 
Fal Motor Co. 

Inter-State Automobile Co. 
Marion Motor Car Co. 
Matheson Automobile Co, 
Mercer Automobile Co. 
Moline Automobile Co. 

Moon Motor Car Co. 

Mora Company 

National Motor Vehicle Co. 
Owen Motor Car Co. 

Packard Motor Car Co. 
Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 
The Pope Mfg. Co. 

Premier Motor Mfg. Co. 
Pullman Motor Car Co. 
Selden Motor Vehicle Co. 
Simplex Motor Car Co. 

The Speedwell Motor Car Co. 
Springfield Motor Car Co. 
Staver Carriage Co. 
Studebaker Automobile Co, 
The Stuyvésant Motor Car Co. 
E, R. Thomas Motor Co. 
Velie Motor Vehicle Co. 


Let your Tire Equipment be the Most Approved and Up-to-date. 
of Nearest Demonstrating Dealer. 


* America’s 


largest exclusive tire makers,” 
AKRON OHIO, and all Principal Cities. 





Books or Travel? 


Not all of us have the time or 
money to go globe-trotting. We 
can all read books. Kvery worth- 
while spot on the globe which you 
wish to know more about is de- 
scribed in some book. Some of 
the new novels give descriptions 
of places you would like to visit 
that are almost as good as the trip. 

Get the book you want. All 
the important new books are dis- 
cussed and described on the page 
headed “Book Land,” 


every Saturday in the New York 


ap] yearing 


Morning American. 




















The Great New Novel by the 


Author of THE 








INNER SHRINE 


The WILD OLIVE 


O-DAY “The Wild 
Olive’ 
selling novel inthe United 
States. 
dict from 


’ is the best- 


This is the ver- 
country-wide 
sources of trade infor- 
mation, and it took the 
lead in four days less 
than a month after pub- 
lication. Its success is 
greater than “The Inner 
Shrine” because the story 
is greater better, finer. 


“The Wild Olive” 
basis 


has a 


broader of plot, 
a nobler conception of 
character, a higher ideal- 


It all 
a remarkably hu- 





ism. is—above 
else — 


man story. 


Splendidly lWlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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By a successful author with a wide 
reputation in a different field who 
has assumed the name VIRGINIA 
DEMAREST in order that the work 
may be received wholly on its merits. 














FRUIT or DESIRE 


A New Novel 


JAMES L. FORD, literary critic of the New 
York Herald, in his review of this book, says: 
“A novel which is entirely out of the common, 
and will be widely read and discussed by a vast 
number of men and women. ... Both agree 
that the only union between men and women 
that produces perfect happiness is a spiritual 
one.... A very unusual story and one of genu- 
ine interest as well.” 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 
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A FIRE. THAT: COST 


The “ Palace of Belgium ” as it appeared after the fire which destroyed the Belgian Exhibition at Brussels recently. Tapestries, pictures, 
and other works of art of priceless value were ruined by the conflagration, which was caused by a short circuit in the telegraph building 


$ 100,000,000 
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Comment 


“The Elephant Now Goes ’Round”’ 
Somenow or other, we fail to derive any great 
amount of excitement from the — Roosrevevr- 


Outlook tour. Uarking back a few years, the 
Barnuem-Bamey Show was far more impressive, 
particularly while old P. T. was alive. Even 


Unele Apam Forrpavau had a string of novelties 
that would make a couple of TLowLaNpbs, an 
idolatrous Asporr, and two car-loads of news- 
paper reporters look like thirty cents. No; the 
only on® of the eld-timers to whom Trppy ean hold 
a candle was Van Aupercu, whom he imitates so 
closely that one needs a spy-glass to tell them 
upart. You remember Vay, of course— 
*—the man 
Who goes to all the shows; 
He goes into the lion’s den, 
And tells vou all he knows. 
He sticks his head into the lion’s meuth, 
And keeps it there awhile, 
And when he takes it out again, 
He greets you with a smile.” 

Good old Vax! Tle did the best he could. But 
it is just as well he passed away. If living now, 
mortification surely would set in. For, lo! he 
would behold his successor telling so much more 
than “all he knows” that all the words in the 
dictionary hardly sulice; and when it comes to 
comparative smiles, VAN’s was the merest pucker. 
Still, allowances must be made. Van neither in- 
sisted upon being, nor pretended to be, the whole 
show. Therein he differed from the present lion- 
flirter. Also, he was too 7at to gallop madly about 
on the back of a cow-pony, and he couldn’t yawp, 
and he hadn’t been Presideut. The odds would 
be too heavy. Van did well to die before his great 
rival began to perform. 


The Circus Up to Date 

But what about the new cireus, anyway? Is 
it up to the best of the old? We think yes, de- 
cisively. In the first place, it is more comprehen- 
sive. To entertain was the sole purpose of the old- 
stagers. Now we have, not only pleasing diversion, 
but good business in frank advertising of books 
and magazines, smart politics, and more humbug 
to the square inch than old P. T. ever dreamed of. 
Note a few excerpts from the daring utterances 
of the Whole Show Ilimselt?: 


“T always insist upon absolute honesty and, in the 
second place, upon obedience to law.” 

“7 stand for the poor man until he does something 
that is wrong.” 

“ZT will not stand for any man if he is wrong, rich 
or poor.” 

‘If the rich man strives to use his wealth to de- 
stroy others, T will cineh him, tf T can.” 

“7 shall insist upon honesty if it breaks up the best 
business in the land.” 

“7 shall insist upon order under all circumstances.” 

“Tam against the corporation when it does wrong.” 

“Tam against the mob when it resorts to violence.” 

* Whenever I have power, I will keep order on the 
one hand and 1 will insist upon justice from the rich 
man and the corporation on the other.” 

*T will make the corporation come to time just as | 
will make the mob.” 

“| will attack a poor man if he’s crooked or Tl 
attack a rich man if he’s crooked. TI will attack the 
rich man more strongly because he has abused his 
advantage.” 

“Hey, you, T. R..” a fat man shouted, 
lick them at the convention!” 


go in and 
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* By George! I'll do that!” yelled the Colonel in 


reply, and then went into his car. 

And so on! There were no corporations present, 
no “mobs,” and only the usual number of crooks, 
so everybody was satisfied. Just when the Colonel 
is going to do these things he didn’t say. ‘‘ When- 
ever I have the power,” was as near as he got to 
a definite date. The phrase, however, was in- 
variably taken by his hearers and has been general- 
ly accepted throughout the country as meaning 
that he propeses to resume the Presidency on 
Mareh 4, 1918, and to hold it for an indefinite 
period of time thereafter. 


Looking to Supreme Command 

Such doubtless’ is his intention. Obviously, 
too, there is no question in his seething mind of 
iis ability to achieve his purpose. THis words 
clearly are those of presumptive and assured 
dictatorship. They comprise no beating about 
the bush. Not a hint or suggestion of what should 
or might be done by the courts, by Congress, or 
by the people themselves. Only what he himself 
will do and proposes to do. Even the Kaiser, who 
has recently discovered again that he is the Anoint- 
ed of the Lord, goes not so far. There is no mis- 
taking RooseveLt’s meaning. as to the present. 
But he is really only trying out the idea. To do 
so he had to make it unmistakable, and he has 
acted accordingly. If it goes, all right. If it 
doesn’t, he will consign to hell and damnation 
any man who ever suggested that such an idea 
so much as entered his head, and will start bark- 
ing up another tree. In either contingency he 
keeps tight his strangle hold upen the Republican 
party, and so can continue to pour out innocuous 
jargon for the full content of his own heart and 
the intense delight of all who revel in turmoil or 
have no interest in the advantages of peace and 
quiet. Sueh disturbance, however, is only ir- 
ritating; it contains no real menace. When the 
American people go to the cireus, as they are 
doing now, they go for fun, not for instruction 
nor for dictation. And the swellest of swelled 
heads invariably gets cracked in time. We are 
glad that Mr. Roosevetr has made his present 
inclinations manifest. But we beg to assure him 
that his mental eyeglasses are on crooked. He 
may think—doubtless does—-that in the minds of 
thoughtful people he is a serious Pretender to 
the Throne. But he isn’t. The possibility of 
dictatorship in this Republic is the least of our 
fears. Our real apprehension is that the only 
living ex-President of the United States may 
degenerate froin the Common Seold, which already 
he has become, into a plain Public Nuisance. 


Let Him Stay Where He Is 

The Democrats must nominate somebody in 
particular for Governor of New York. They 
cannot nominate “the right kind of man” or 
“the wrong kind of man.” They must nominate 
a man. The time to act is, moreover, getting 
pretty close. The more specifie the discussion 
becomes, therefore, the better. It should be about 
men who have a chance, and it is to be presumed 
that most of those who have a chance have already 
in one way or another been suggested and talked 
about. There is Mr. QOsporne, there is Mr. 
IIavens, there is Mr. Streparp, there is Congress- 
man Suuzer: there are some others. Then there 
is Mayor Gaynor. We put him apart because he 
stands apart. There is so much more talking and 
thinking and feeling about him than about any 
of the others—he bulks for the time being so 
much bigger in the public eye—that the others 
are, as it were, “the field.” The day he was shot, 
nine men out of ten said that if GALLAGHER’S 
bullet did not kill him it weuld probably make him 
President; and eight out of the nine doubtless 
meant that it would probably first make him 
Governor of New York. zs 

It may do both; that is to say, it may help to 
do both; but it need not.make him Governor in 
order to make him President; and one can wel- 
come the idea of his being President while balking 
at the idea of his being Governor. The Presi- 
dency is a more important office than the one he 
holds. The Governorship is not. To elect him 
Governor this autumn would take him. out. of the 
Mayoralty within a few months. To elect him 
President in 1912 would at worst cut off only a 
few of the last months of his term as Mayor. We 
are not even sure that his becoming Governor 
would be at all a step toward the Presidency. Quite 
as likely it would be a step away from the Presi- 
deney—for it would seem to many of us a false 
step. He is making an excellent Mayor, and he 
might not make an excellent Governor. Although 
in his speeches in the Mayoralty campaign he 
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would not quite pledge himself irrevocably 
against running for Governor, he went as far as 
he couid go without giving a distinet and ir- 
revocable pledge. He committed himself to the 
position that it would be unwise and wrong for 
him to give up the Mayoralty for the Governor- 
ship; that he ought, if elected Mayor, to devote 
himself singly to that office, and serve out his 
term in it. That position was correct. He will 
strengthen himself by sticking to it. He will 
weaken himself if he departs from it. The de- 
mands of his own interest and reputation coincide 
with the demands of the public interest; and this 
is truce without reference to the probability of 
his election to the Governorship in case he is 
nominated — without reference to how much 
Hrarst or any other of his enemies could do to 
defeat him. 

Granting the great desirability of the Demo- 
crats nominating a good man for Governor, and 
granting also that Mayor Gaynor is one of the 
best men in sight, if not the very best, we never- 
theless wish that the next step toward the end 
desired might be the elimination of his name. 


Helping the Colonel 

Mr. Tarr says, in his letter of August 20th to 
Mr. Griscom, that the snubbing of Colonel Roose- 
veLT by the Republican State Committee of New 
York was none of his doing, but diametrically 
contrary to his recommendation conveyed to Mr. 
SueRMAN in a telegram dated August 14th, advis- 
ing “a full conference with Mr. RoosEveLtt and 
reasonable concessions with reference to platform 
and eandidates.” 

Well; who’d have thought anything else? The 
President wants the New York Republicans to get 
together and carry the State, and about the last 
way to promote that purpose was to stand the 
Colonel on his head. 

The President has tried hard and at much polit- 
ical expense to stand up with the regulars, but 
what is there about Wooprurr, ALpripcr, and 
3aRNES that would attract him to ally himself with 
them to humiliate the most influential Republican 
in the State? 

There are a good many Republican voters in 
New York who don’t like the Colonel and would 
jump at any chanee to reduce his importance, but 
there are more who do like him, and no responsible, 
national, Republican leader like Mr. Tarr would 
he likely to see any advantage in stirring up a 
faction fight in New York State with Roosrtveitr 
on one side and Barnes, Wooprurr, ALDRIDGE, and 
‘Vice-President SurerMan on the other. 

The gentlemen who are eager to see the great 
RoosEvELT comet fade out of the political sky must 
have patience and let nature and the celestial 
forces take their course. The Colonel has just now 
about as difficult a part to play in American poli- 
tics as any American has ever had. The Albany 
machine, with the best intentions to the contrary, 
has been giving him considerable assistance in 
playing it. 

A great many very emphatic votes will be cast 
in this country at the next election. A due pro- 
portion of them will be cast in this State, and the 
voters who cast them will try hard to express their 
feelings, and the: counting of those votes is likely 
to make very interesting meditations for the polit- 
ical astrologers. How such a variety of feeling is 
to be expressed by votes for no more than two 
candidates is hard to figure out, but an effort will 
be made no doubt to do it. 


Looking to Vermont and Maine 

Within a fortnight Maine and Vermont will 
indicate which way the political weather-vane is 
pointing for November. Messrs. Hotman Day 
and Joun Kernprick Banos, two of the most 
sagacious of down-East statesmen, tell us that the 
Democrats are likely to elect their candidate for 
Governor in Maine—and we guess that, in truth, 
they may. With respect to Vermont, we hereby 
place our own prediction on file, to wit, the normal 
Republican majority will be cut in half. Some 
think it will go as low as ten thousand, but that 
seems hardly probable. If it strikes twelve or even 
fourteen, as against Mr. Tarv’s plurality of 28,000, 
the thud will be sufficiently dull and sickening to 
make a good many people sit up and take notice. 


Harmonizing Mr. Bryan 

Remarking upon the labors of: Marse HeEnry 
Warrerson to harmonize Mr. Bryan into accord 
with whatever the Democratic party wants to do 
next, the Commoner observes: 

Mr. BrYAN is not at liberty to consider the matter 
from a purely personal standpoint. He owes some- 
thing to the men who have thrice nominated him in 
spite of the influences that are now at work trying to 
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emasculate our platform and ‘substitute a reactionary 
for a progressive programme. Can he afford to sur- 
render these supporters into the hands of the opposi- 
tion, merely to enjoy the plaudits of those who have 
no sympathy with the platforms on which he has won? 


He does, indeed, owe something to the men 
who have thrice nominated him. He owes them 
a chance to nominate some one whom they can 
elect. But what’s this about “the platforms on 
which he has won”? What has happened to our 
memory that we can’t recall them ? 

Mr. Bryan cannot be harmonized from the 
outside. An impulse frem within must do the 
business for him if it is ever done. It is con- 
ceivable that sometime he may want to see a 
Democratic President eletted, and try to bring 
it about. But until that time comes there is no 
use of trying to convert him. If that work is 
ever done in him it will be a work of grace, and 
not of mere political persuasion. 


Certified Political Virtue 

Wittiam M. Witper and Harry L. Prerce are 
active candidates for the Congressional nomina- 
tion in the Fourth District of Massachusetts. 
Among the documents with which Mr. Witprer 
is commending himself to his publie is the fol- 
lowing endorsement from Colonel Titkopore 
JROOSEVELT : 


Mr. WILbER is thoroughly in aceord with .my pro- 
gressive policies. [ met Mr. Wiper when he was in 
Washington and know him very well. The conference 
[ had recently with him was more or less private, but 
Mr. WILDER is at liberty to say to the press or to any 
one else that we had a delightful conference and that 
he is thoroughly in accord with my progressive policies. 


We suppose this endorsement is genuine. The 
Springtield Republican, from which we quote it, 
says it is given out in quotation marks as the 
exact words of the Sage of Oyster Bay. It is 
a kind, indulgent endorsement carefully limited 
as to particulars, but benevolent. It might help 
to get Mr. Witper into a club that the Colonel 
belonged to, but will it help him to get into the 
ITouse ¢ 

We should not think it would. To our mind 
it is more significant of the candidate’s needs 
than of his merits. And how curiously it falls 
upon the ear! “ Mr. Witper is thoroughly in ac- 
cord with my progressive policies.” Now let us 
sce how Mr. Witprr comes out. If the charm 
dcesn’t work in Massachusetts, Mr. Winper can- 
not complain, for it seems evident that the en- 
dorsement was not foreed upon him. 


New York Farmers Get Some Points 

President Scuurman of Cornell, addressing the 
farmers of the Wayne County Pomona Grange 
at Newark, New York, on August 19th, talked 
polities to them, opposing direct primaries, advo- 
‘ating representative government, denouncing oli- 
garchical or monarchical machines, advocating the 
reform of the tariff by experts, and speaking up 
for a protected competition and the natural laws 
of trade as opposed to overmuch government regu- 
lation. Dr. SchurMAN is quite old fogy in some of 
his ideas and expounds them ably. 

Colonel RoosrveEtt of Oyster Bay, addressing the 
farmers of the Herkimer County (New York) 
irange on August 23d, was more modern and 
magaziny and agricultural, giving his audience 
conservation, the betterment of rural life, intensive 
farming as done by the Long Island Railroad, and 
the rights, duties, and privileges of farmers’ wives, 
farmers, and farm laborers and their wives. The 
Colonel is an instructive and pleasing speaker on 
agricultural topies. 

President ScuurMAN’s institution at Ithaea in- 
cludes the most important school of farming in 
New York State. Doubtless he teaches farming 
enough during term-time and likes to let out on 
the subject of polities when vacation comes. Col- 
onel RoosEvELT’s institution at Oyster Bay is one 
of our great schools of polities, and naturally 
cnough when the Colonel gets away from it he likes 
to talk about agriculture. 


Railroad Lawyers and the Railroad Law 

The conference of railroad attorneys on the 
new railroad law was a sensible move, and the 
prevailing attitude appears to have been reason- 
cble. The Eastern men, we are told, showed less 
readiness than the Westerners to accept the ac- 
complished fact of this legislation and meet the 
Interstate Commerce Commission half-way in the 
matter of specific enforcements; -but the senti- 
ment of the meeting was not in favor of kicking 
against the pricks. Whether the meeting: was 
or was not in favor of carrying out the intention 
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of the law we are not told; and we are not told, 
and nebody expects to be told, how these legal 
gentry mean to protect the interests of their 
several clients as they are severally affected by 
particular provisions of the law. On that general 
line we shall doubtless sooner or later hear from 
Senators La Fouuerre and Cummins, who will 
naturally inquire whether or not the teeth they 
put into the measure are biting, and if not why 
not. 

Meanwhile, one of the criticisms of the law 
that emanated from the conference is significant. 
The law forbids a higher rate for a short haul 
than for a longer haul over the same route cover- 
ing the short haul, then authorizes the commis- 
sion to permit exceptions, but finally adds a pro- 
vision that if a rate is lowered account of 
water competition the cessation of the water 
competition shall not be taken to justify restoring 
the higher rate. That, thinks one of the attor- 
neys, is agains! the public interest. beeause rail- 
will not voluntarily lower rates to 
any kind of competition unless they can hope to 
get rid of the competition and then raise their 
rates again. he significance of the opinion does 
not lic in the admission that railroads stoop only 
to conquer, or that they are not eleemosynary in- 
stitutions, but in the 
makes to the commission idea and the necessity 
of regulation. Competition, it appears, will bring 
rates down but will not keep them down; if the 
only way to meet competition legally is to put 
rates down permanently, then competition won't 
be met. If, therefore, the public is to get perma- 
nent reductions, there must be some other way. 

The other way is a commission with power to 
fix limits to the charges of public carriers on the 
plain basis of what is reasonable for both the ear- 
ricrs and the public. 


on 


roads meet 
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Not Yet Expedient 

It is the opinion of Lieut.-Col. L. M. Maus 
of the Army Medical Corps “that the War De- 
partment should require every officer of the army, 
navy, and marines to abstain from the use of 
aleoholics while on duty with troops or on board 
ship.” So’ Dr. Maus holds in an article in the 
Military Surgeon, insisting that by such an order 
the efficiency of the officers would be tremendous- 
ly increased, and the higher standard of morality 
immediately reflected on the rank and file. 

We doubt that the officers would be pleased by 
such a requirement. Their liberties as it is are 
much restricted, especially their liberty of speech. 
Total abstinence from alcohol while on duty may 
be a good rule in and out of the service, but it 
is a long distance from what is desirable to what 
is expedient to try to compel by orders. There 
aresthose who consider that the morality of the 
service would be much helped by abandoning the 
Philippines, but such a course is seldom advoeated 
for that reason. Officers of the army and navy 
are expected to be responsible men. Those of them 
who cannot be. trusted with intoxicants should 
he turned out of the service. The rest of them 
should be treated as responsible men. 


Beer, Spirits, and Prohibition 

Statistics have not a high reputation for 
veracity, but here are some, furnished by Secre- 
tary Fox of the United States Brewers Associa- 
tion, that are interesting if true. 

The estimated increase in the population of the 
United States since the census of 1900 is about 
twenty-two per cent. According to the figures of 
the Brewers Association, the consumption of beer 
in the same deeade has increased fifty-one per 
cent., and the production of distilled spirits forty- 
five per cent. That looks like a considerable in- 
crease in the per capita ecnsumption of alcoholic 
beverages; and yet the general superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League is quoted as reporting 
that forty-one millions of us are now living in 
prohibition territory, ninety-five per cent. of which 
has beeome prohibition, chiefly under local-option 
laws, during this same decade which seems to 
have seen the consumption of aleoholic beverages 
increase about twice as fast as the population. 

On the cther hand, the number of retail liquor- 
dealers who pay a Federal tax has only increased 
about seven per cent. in ten years, an increase 
only one-third as great as that of population, and 
olie-sixth or one-seventh as great as that of the 
increase of consumption of intoxicants. The de- 
duction, subject to correction on fuller knowledge, 
seems to be that prohibitory agitation is not un- 
favorable to drinks, though it may do something 
to diminish the number of saloons. An annual 
allowance of twenty gallons of beer and a gallon 
and a half of distilled spirits, besides wine, for 
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every American, regardless of age or sex, seems 
liberal, though low, no doubt, compared with like 
allowances in some parts of Europe. 

Why the secretary of the Brewers Association 
is at pains to cireulate these figures does not ap- 
pear. A more prudent course would seem to be 
to make beer diligently and distil spirits while the 
sun of prohibition continues to shine on those in- 
dustries. Has he noticed that Mr. Liuoyp-Grorce 
of the British Cabinet lately disclosed that the 
raising of the taxes on British drinks, while a 
failure as a had 
pected but highly gratifying effect in cutting down 
the consumption of intoxicants in the British Isles ¢ 


revenue measure, has an UllexX- 


Summer Reading a 

Have people on vacation read any better books 
this summer than last summer? ITIlave they read 
more old books, more books than everybody 
mits are worth while? [lave they read less fietion ? 
HIave they read less of the fiction that is plainly 
ephemeral? We should but a 
little observation has not Ob- 
servation is easiest on railroad trains, though pos- 


ad- 


like to believe so, 


been encouraging. 


sibly not most enlightening there, and glances at 
the backs of books in people’s hands on trains do 
not beget a very high opinion of the average of 
taste among What foreibly 
is the great number of perfectly new dollar-and- 
a-half novels, by authors whose names one has not 

which sold 
The statistics of sales and of library 


us. strikes one most 


seen before, somehow themselves 
and read. 
patronage show that certain well-known novelists 
reachsa big publie, but evidently a lot of people 


take their literary nuiriment also from the far 


get 


greater number of novelists who are not well 
known. It seems probable that many purchases 


are made simply from casual and hurried in- 
spections of newsstands, and the men who run 
those establishments doubtless have a good deal of 
influence on the choices of their patrons, as it is 
well known the keepers of real bookstores have 
always had. 
and the enlarged 
which one sees in shop windows are doubtless ef- 
fective with the hurried buyer who merely wants 
something to read and doesn’t know what. But 
more purchases are probably determined by word- 
of-mouth commendations from people who hate 
happened to read the books commended than in 
any other way. One glances at a bookstall and 
happens to see a book So-and-so says is pretty 
good. That is enough. 
That a man one knows has seen a particular show 
and thinks it worth while have 
weight than the printed verdict of professional 
critics. Perhaps it is that one feels one’s friend 
is, at any rate, disinterested; but more likely one 
doesn’t take time to reason that far or, indeed, take 
one’s choice seriously at all. If one did, the old 
plays and the old books would both fare better. 


Cover designs probably count too, 


reproductions of frontispieces 


It is so with plays, too. 


seems to more 


Fists More,.Razors Less 

The Rev. Harvey Jounxson (colored), of Balti 
more, says: “ Teach the colored children how. to 
box and they won’t carry razors.” So he depre- 
cates shutting out the fight pietures from Balti- 
ore. 


Preston Brooks 

A letter from an aged brother of Preston 
Brooks, of South Carolina, to Roger A. Pryor, 
printed in the Columbia (South Carolina) Siale, 
protests that Northern newspapers paint Preston 
Brooks as a bloodthirsty ruftian, whereas his home 
people know him to have been “ 
tender-hearted gentleman.” General Pryor replies 
that Preston Brooks was what his brother de- 
scribes him to be, and the Sfafe speaks of him as 
a “soldier and statesman, honored and lamented, 
now and ever in South Carolina.” 

It must be a long time since a Northern news- 
paper has devoted space to Preston Brooks. He 
is not at all a current issue. For our part, we have 
never thought of him as a bloodthirsty ruftian, but 
rather as an old-style South Carolina gentleman, 
bred in a school where self-control was not much 
respected, who, carried away by the emotions of 
his time and State, committed a disastrous and 
ixretrievable blunder. Te caught Ciuartes Sus- 
NER cramped over and under a desk in the Senate 
Chamber and by repeated blows splintered a cane 
over his head. He nearly killed Sumner, but Sum- 
NER finally got well. 
a year. Our supposition has been that he died be 
eause, being in his nature chivalric and tender- 
hearted, he could not endure the abhorrent position 
m which his act had left him. 
to the memory of Preston Brooks to invite rein 
spection of his great misfortune. 


a brave, chivalrie, 


SrooKs, however, died within 


It is no kindness 














The Pursuit of Happiness 
It would be cynical to say that Happiness is like the 
snakes of Ireland, for each one of us, at some time or 


other, has had glimpses of her in the distance. But, 
at any rate, she is more secretive than the wiliest 


serpent, swifter than the deer, more cunning at escape 
than the fox, and, indeed, if we pursue her to the end, 
she will never be caught alive; when we hold her, at 
last, it is but to find her dead. But occasionally, of 
her own free will, she drops down upon us by chance 
in her light-hearted, casual way, and we have a taste 
of what her companionship might mean. It is the 
patient and the hopeless and the bravely destitute 
that Happiness chiefly affects; as if she knew all too 
well where she was most needed and most appreciated. 
It is not the despairing she visits, but those who have 
learned to renounce with a certain ease of spirit and 
detachment. “ After all,” she seems to say blithely to 
these, when she flutters in upon them, “ you thought 
I never came, but I do; only not too often.” For she 
is a goddess, Happiness, one of the old pagan god- 
desses, haughty and capricious and wilful, and a rare 
and exacting visitant. 

The old way of teaching children that happiness is 
a reward to be won finally in heaven, after an arduous 
service to virtue in this life is no longer fashionable, 
and we see the young people of the present day out 
on a _ perfect rout chasing happiness or, as_ they 
familiarly eall it, “a good time.” And they never 
sateh it. Desnit- of aff the noise and the parapher- 
nalia ara the rush and the expense and the moving 
from mountains to seashore, and motoring over foreign 


lands and bedecking and bedizening themselves for 
luncheons and dinners and games and tournaments, 


Happiness, whom they pursue, is just as shy of them, 
just as far distant, as if no means had been taken to 
pursue her. She pauses only for her elect, oceasion- 
ally, and not all those who call upon her shall find 
her. 

HEINE has a little poem (Heaven forbid that any one 
should attempt to render it. inimitable as it is, in 
another tongue), which says that Happiness is a light 
creature at best, never fond of remaining in one place; 
she strokes your hair, kisses you lightly, and off she 
goes. But Madame Misery is, on the other hand, a 
staid, home-keeping matron; she presses you fondly 
to her heart, assures you that she is in no hurry, sits 
down on the bed beside vou, and takes out her knitting. 

We used to be told that Happiness dwelt in heaven, 
and that in this sad world we should be devoutly 
thankful for any. mitigations of misery. It was a use- 
fyl doctrine, too, for nothing so increases the power 
of misery as the continually thwarted pursuit of a 
happiness seldom caught and impossible to cage. A 
little girl who, at perhaps too tender an age was im- 
mersed in the works of GrorcE E tot, felt much dis- 
couraged and heartsick when she came to the some- 


what abrupt dismissal of Gwendolen Harleth. The 
unsympathetic author, having deposited her ‘high- 


spirited and showy heroine in a small house with her 
dull, widowed mother, comments that Gwendolen had 
reached a stage when escape from misery and danger 
was, itself, a kind of happiness. However gloomy such 
an outlook upon life may seem to one fifteen, it is yet 
the ground we all of us reach sooner or later. We 
come to know that: 

“God hath created nights 
As well as dayes. to deck the varied globe; 
Grace comes as oft clad in the dusky robe 
Of desolation, as in white attire 
Which better fits the bright, celestial quire— 
Some in foul seasons perish through despaire, 
But more through boldnesse when the dayes are fair.” 


But Happiness, like most of the Olympian tribe, is one 
member of a trinity and has two sisters, both desirable 
visitants, more accessible and friendly than the 
-apricious goddess. These are Content and Peace. To 
be sure, they demand a long and ardent wooing: they 
refuse to have much to do with the young and eager 
who have not yet submitted to life’s test. But a life- 
long service, humble and _ persevering, will win. them, 
and once more they are faithful friends and show 
abiding virtues. 

Happiness, with the ecapriciousness of a 
from one of HArpy’s novels, has the elusiveness of a 
sprite and the wantonness of Puck. Be wholly ab- 
sorbed in another pursuit, give yourself heart and soul 
to the world’s work, the betterment of social condi- 
tions, the acquisition of some department of knowledge, 
even to the tender care of a little child or the earning 
of an honest living, and before you are half aware, 
when you are sitting idle before your open fire at 
raise your eyes to find Happiness 
Like EMeEr- 


woman 


night, you will 
smiling at vou from across the hearth. 
son’s Sphinx, she says: 
“Had I a lover 
Noble and free, 
I would he were nobler 
Than to love me.” 


But if in the gratitude of your heart you notice her 


too much, take too much account of her, she will 
escape again. She will have none of a man who is 


not nobler than to love her. The most we can afford 
is to sue for the favor of her two sisters: for to win 
them and hold them requires no little virtue. Age 
usually has more or less of their kindly society. As 
for youth, hard’as it may seem, the more Happiness 
tlouts them the more virtue they attain. They flourish 


best in the “dusky robes” of disappointment and 
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The chase hardens their sinews and failure 


thwarting. 
They are lured by 


teaches them high-heartedness. 
the constant escape to more and harder adventures and 
finally they come to see, as age advances, the superior 
charms of Peace and Content. Meantime they have 
had all the excitement of hunting what cannot be 
caught. There are a thousand lessons to be learned 
as side issues to the pursuit of Happiness, the greatest 
being disinterested activity and detachment. Who 
learns to cultivate these gains something more satisfy- 
ing, more abiding, and in the nature of eternal values, 
than any butterfly Happiness that dances in and out 
of the spirit’s dwelling. 





Correspondence 


AND TARIFF 
Cuicaco, ILt., August 10, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I believe it is the general understanding that 
Congress, after an investigation, has found the trusts 
guiltless of having had anything to do with the 
periodical boosting of prices of our daily food. It has 
seen fit to fully absolve the meat trust, whieh is the 
principal one, of any complicity whatsoever in raising 
prices. This trust absolutely controls the market on 
meat, and because of its facilities to buy, transport, 
and store things, it in a measure controls the market 
on eggs, butter, and other dairy products, poultry, 
apples, and grain as well. 

Maybe there is some reason for the statement that 
we are not producing foodstuffs in the same ratio we 
did ten years ago; but there is another reason besides, 
namely, the grasping greed of the meat trust. How 
otherwise can it be explained that good steak is one- 
third, or eight cents per pound, higher than three years 
ago? If we are that short of meat products, why is it 
we export same to a value of over seventy million 
dollars a year? This does not seem at all consistent 
with the statement of under-production. The truth of 
the matter is it is done to keep up the local market. 

A stock-raiser or feeder may bring to the market 
one shipment and make money, and on the very next, 
less than three weeks apart, lose money. the stock 
being up to the top notch in weight, quality, and ap- 
pearance. Can some one explain this? If there were 
so great a scarcity of meat as is talked of, the doughty 
beef barons would take all the high-grade stock offered, 
and at good prices, too, since they can take care of 
the dressed products in their vast cooling and chill 
rooms. The packers make their own prices at which 
they will buy steck, and there is no one to gainsay 
them. <A stockman may visit buyer after buyer, and 
they all will quote him the same price. Such being 
the case, he must sell, as it costs him additionally each 
day his stock is held in the pens at the yards. 

That momentous piece of Congressional legislation— 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff—must not be blamed for pre- 
vailing high prices ecither, as we are told it is the 
most beneficial tariff yet placed upon the statute- 
books. And, furthermore, they tell us that under its 
benign operation we will thrive and wax fat, and that 
prosperity will be everywhere in the land. What bosh! 
since people know better. Have the average wages of 
the working classes increased over sixty per cent. 
within ten years, as foodstuffs, clothing, rent, ete., 
have? Answer, he who can. 

I, for one, am heartily tired of this juggling with 
the tariff in the interest of protected monopolies, like 
the meat trust, steel trust, sugar trust, ete. 

I am, sir, 
Cuas, F. SUNDELL. 


MEAT, TRUSTS, 


A QUESTION OF MEMORIALS 
WakerieELp, R.I., July ro, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—After reading your kindly comment on mine 
of July 11th, it seems to me you do not quite take 
the point of view intended to be expressed therein. A 
person’s: memory may be perpetuated in any one of 
several ways, by a hospital, a monument, or a fund for 
the relief of suffering and saving of lives. 

As far as inspiration is concerned, the monument 
carries that impulse to the few that see it, and there, 
very often, it stops. The hospital or the fund for 
relief is mentioned in the press hundreds of times 
where the monument is mentioned once, is brought to 
the attention of thousands where the monument is 
brought to the attention of one. The help given by 
the fund is very real, while that given by the monu- 
ment is largely only sentimental. 

After all, this question of memorials is largely a 
question of individual taste and opinion. To my 
mind helping the many with real practical help car- 
ries with it more inspiration than helping the few. 
That is all. I am, sir, 

JosEPH Kerr. 





The great monuments hereabouts—Washington at 
the Sub-Treasury, Farragut in Madison Square, Sher- 
man in the Plaza—are seen daily by very great num- 
bers of people. The notion that they languish in ob- 
security and influence only a few is most amusing.— 
EpiTor. 


T. R. CAN TAKE CARE OF HIMSELF 
July 24, 1910, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I desire to call “the false prophet” who, in 
the correspondence column of the WEEKLY, advises 
Roosevelt’s retirement, to thus avoid the “storm of 
censure that sooner or later overtakes all public 
men.” The prophet evidently assumes that Roosevelt’s 
activities in publie life are inspired wholly by personal 
ambition. And, as “by that sin fell the angels,” his 
timely warning to T. R. is issued. The prophet then 
proceeds to misquote Wolsey’s advice to his faithful 
Cromwell. And thus by inference at least compares 
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Roosevelt to the then degraded and disgraced Wolsey. 
He entirely misses the fine economic philosophy that 
the real man Wolsey expresses further on. when he 
says to Cromwell: ‘“ Let all the ends thou aim’st at 
be thy country’s, thy God’s, and Truth’s—then if thou 
fall’st, thou fall’st a blessed martyr.” ‘These are the 
“ends ” that Roosevelt is aiming at. ‘The disinterest- 
ed service that Wolsey should have given but could 
not until his eyes were “new opened.” T. R. has 
amply proven his ability to take caie -. himself in 
most any company. He has probably figured out the 
net result of this public career of “ high-blown pride,” 
which the solicitous prophet greatly fears will soon 
“break under him.” The prophet would also have 
peace. Evidently not “for the common good and 
love of all,” but that he might rest out an easy life. 
This particular brand of peace has been the desire 
of cowards since this old world was peopled with men. 
But in the march of progress * peace ” has always and 
will always take a back seat for a time, that each 
stride forward may place her in a more becoming 
position. I am, sir, 
W. H. Dewey. 


MEN 


New York. 


WOMEN’S DEALING WITH 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—It is perfectly logical and consistent that Den- 
ver, where woman suffrage reigns, should forbid 
“Salvation Army lassies ” from entering saloons to 
collect from men. The first object of woman suffrage 
is to protect women. and acting on the principle of 
equal pay for equal work, provide them with some 
more wholesome occupation than “ slobbering ” over 
men and “ begging” from them, religiously or other- 
wise, 

The only women that can teach a man to do good 
for good’s sake, are his mother, grandmother, or what- 
ever women reigned over his childhood and infancy. 
The sooner women get this truth through their heads, 
the sooner such tragedies as the “Elsie Sigel” 
episode will be done away with, not to speak of many 
an unhappy marriage and babies suffering from a 
father’s sin. A woman may drive a man to hell, but 
he has to go to heaven by himself, 

I am, sir, 
G. H. H. MAGRATH. 


NEEDED HERE 

NASHVILLE, TENN., August 6, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Suppose “his grammar may be a bit awry 
excused. Why 


AN AXE 


upon. occasion” is, of course, to be 
not? These things we, the readers, must be all the 


time allowing for the benefit of our friends and guides. 
For instance, near the close of page 5 (August 6th) 
I must read, “* Angels doeth no more.” But I forgive 
you because of the many good things you say and 
because they are well said. I am, sir, 

READER. 


A PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICAN 
GLENCOE, ILL., August 4, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I am a candidate for Congress in the Tenth 
Illinois District as a progressive Republican against 
Foss and Cannonism. Illinois is going to have some 
stand-patters stay at home this year. 

Our North Shore District (the Tenth Illinois) is 
overwhelmingly insurgent. Eugene Foss’s campaign 
literature and tactics used in Massachusetts are going 
to defeat Brother George Edmond Foss in Illinois. 

I am, sir, 
F. C. De Lane. 





Teddy and the Elephant 


Tue Elephant marched out 
With Teddy at its side— 
“ Hooraw!” the people shouted. 
at its hide.” 
And Teddy made his bow 
And waved his battered hat— 
* Hooraw!” the people shouted. 
of that?” 


“See him prodding 


“What do you tnaink 


The Elephant was sore, 
The Elephant was glum— 
“Observe,” the people murmured, * how our Teddy 
makes things hum.” 
And Teddy said: “Stand up!” 
With a portentous frown— 
But with a sullen trumpet the Elephant sat down! 


The people watched with awe. 
The people watched with fear— 
“The Elephant,” the people said,“ will get a lesson 
here.” 
Then Teddy cried, “ Back up!” 
But when the words were said. 


The Elephant quite calmly went walking straight 
ahead. 
And Teddy said, “Do this!” 
And Teddy said, “ Do that!” 
“Hooray!” the people shouted. ‘“ He will make it 


skin the cat.” 
The Elephant gave heed 
To all he had to say 
Then stubbornly and wickedly it went the other way! 


* Well, well!” the people cried, 
“Well, well!” they cried again— 
The Elephant with joyous squeaks was disobeying 
then. 
The show was quite a hit 
Though nothing was attained 
Except to show that Teddy was the one who should 
be trained. 





JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 














A SUGGESTION FOR THE SENATOR’S COMING CAMPAIGN 
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“TAKING THIS EMPTY HEAD-GEAR IN MY LEFT HAND, I PROCEED TO DRAW FROM IT THIS BEAUTIFUL 
GOLD BRICK, WHICH I NOW PRESENT, WITH MY COMPLIMENTS, TO THE DEAR AMERICAN PUBLIC” 


DRAWN BY E. W KEMBLE 
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BIEING TNE RECORD OF A LITTLE JOURNEY WITH BOGGS 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


TE good ship Digestie was getting 
down to business. The American 
shores had disappeared behind the 
far-off horizon line, and the Atlantic 
Ocean, apparently realizing that it 
was more or less in the publie eye, 
was putting on a good deal of side. 
A good) many passengers found 
themselves so absorbed in the con- 
templation of the beauties of the sca, seen for the first 
time, perhaps. at close range, that they paid no heed 
to the call for dinner, so that when the Captain took 
his seat at the head of the long table in the dining- 
saloon there were hardly more than a_corporal’s 
guard to break bread with him. He was a_ genial 
gentleman and played the host to perfection. 

“Welcome to our city, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, as he unfolded his napkin and glanced smilingly 
around the board. “IT trust you have all sueceeded in 
eetting your sea-legs on this afternoon?” 

‘fT dont know about the rest of us,” said Boggs, 
“but I guess I’m sprouting mine. I don’t believe Pll 
ever get my left leg straight again.” 

This ‘was Boggs’s first remark, and it drew every- 
body’s attention to him at once. The Lady With The 
Gold Lorgnettes seated opposite to him raised them 
eoldly to her eyes and gazed into his thin face super- 
ciliously, while the Coquettish Spinster with the Yellow 
Curls tittered, 

* Most extraordinary remark,” observed the Fat 
Little Englishman farther along. ‘“ W-what the 
dickens is the mattah with your left leg, sir?” 

“It looks like the last end of a nervous parenthesis,” 
said Boggs. “I have been standing on deck for the 
last two hours watching America fading away in the 
distance, and every movement of this wobbly old ocean 
has put a.strain on that left leg of mine that has 
given it the graceful curve of a young and innocent 
moon, To-morrow | shall turn the other way in the 
hope of getting my right leg to match, so that when I 
walk on deck I shall look like a human port-hole.” 

“Is this your first trip, sir?” inquired the Captain 
with’a smile. 

“ My first offence, Captain,” returned Boggs. ‘“ Fact 
is, 1 never saw this little old ocean of yours before. 
I’m from Missouri, sir, where we see a good deal of 








“Most extraordinarily persistent chap I ever saw!” 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALBERT LEVERING 


I.—AT THE CAPTAIN’S TABLE 

















“ Aren’t you satisfied 


water from one year’s end to the other, but we take 
curs on the instalment plan, and not on the hoof, the 
way you have it here.” 

“By Jove!” ejaculated the Fat Little Englishman, 
apparently addressing the pepper-pot. ‘ Here’s a 
fellah never saw the ocean before! Most extraordi- 


nary.” 

Boggs turned his innocent blue eyes upon the 
speaker. 

“You saw it the first time once, didn’t you?” he 
queried. 


“ Nevah, sir, nevah!” retorted the Fat Little Eng- 
lishman. 

“Well, let me tell you, my friend,” said Boggs, 
“vou've got a wet sight coming to you some day. Bet- 
ter put.on your rubbers, or you'll wet your feet.” 

“What is your first impression of the sea, may 1 
ask?” put in the Student of Human Nature, sitting at 
the Captain’s left, regarding Boggs with some amuse- 
ment and no little interest, 

* Dampest proposition I ever struck,” said Boggs, 
“and as for the scenery, it strikes me it’s pretty 
darned monotonous. It reminds me more of a Pop 
convention than anything I’ve seen this side of Ne- 
brasky, every wave in sight, big and little, like a lot 
of frothy delegates, putting in a little special motion 
ef its own, and no head or tail to the whole business. 
Is it true, Captain, that Britannia rules the waves?” 

The Fat Little Englishman’s chest immediately be- 
gan to swell. 

“We maintain that she does,” said the Captain. 

“Well, you'll excuse me for saying it. sir, but she 
don’t seem to me to be on the job,” said Boggs. 
“ Here’s a first-class hotel flving the British bandanna 
running along on a peaceful mission, carrying a lot 
of well-meaning people like ourselves armed to the 
teeth with letters of credit and traveller’s checks 
which we intend to squander upon the effete bargain- 
counters of Europe, and what happens? We no sooner 
get out beyond American control than this damp old 
subject of the British Empire gets up on its hind legs 
and wallops everything in sight. A cross-section of 
Niagara comes galumphing along and slams the front 
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with your stateroom?” 


elevation of your boat until she creaks like a pair of 
three-dollar shoes at a prayer-meeting; while at the 
same time a ten-thousand horse-power geyser that 
makes Noah’s deluge seem like a common garden piker 
sneaks in under your cellar door and lifts your stern 
forty miles up in the air, and leaves it there quiver- 
ing like a telegraph-pole in a cyclone. If I had your 
job, sir, ’d@ send a wireless to Britannia and tell her 
to get busy with that ruler of hers before there’s an- 
other Declaration of Independence on her hands to file 
away among the treasures of the British Museum.” 

The Fat Little Englishman uttered an ejaculation 
that sounded like the contemptuous puff of an empty 
siphon. 

“* How verry Amerrican!” he said, scornfully. ‘‘ Have 
you any. idea, sir, that your people at Washington 
could do any better?” 

“ Possibly not under our Constitution,” said Boggs, 
with a pleasant smile, “but with a man like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in the chair, I kind’of think we could 
give the ocean a run for its money. If it came to a 
show-down between the two, something would bust, 
and up to date there haven’t been any @unctures in 
‘Teddy’s tire. He explodes some, but after the thunder 
has died down and you come to look for the: hole it 
ain’t there.” n 

“T’m sorry you don't like my ocean,” put in the 
Captain, amiably. with a wink at the Student of 
Human Nature. ‘“ Maybe if I knew your objection to 
it I could give orders to have things changed a bit.” 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure,” said Boggs. “TI 
haven’t any objection to it. I suppose as oceans go 
it’s a pretty respectable old pond, but it strikes me 
it’s a pretty big proposition to get chummy with. 
How many gallons of water do you reckon it contains 
to the square mile, Captain?” 

The Fat Little Englishman gave a fairly good 
imitation of an apoplectic fit at this point, while the 
Coquettish Spinster With the Yellow Curls went off 
into a real one, the chief ingredient of which, to 
judge from superficial indications, was giggles. The 
Captain scratched the back of his ear, and then tickled 
the end of his nose as if reflecting. : 
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“T am afraid you'll have to go to some dealer in 
useless information to find that out,” he said. 

“What earthly good would it do you to know how 
many gallons of water there are to the square mile?” 
demanded the Fat Little Englishman, his breath hav- 
ing returned. 

“What good does it do anybody to know how long 
Halley’s comet’s tail is?” retorted Boggs. “ As for 
me, sir, I always did take an interest in unusual 
statistics. What’s the use of knowing only the things 
that everybody else knows? It’s asking queer ques- 
tions that makes the world progress. If Christopher 
Columbus and my friend Ike Newton hadn’t gone in 
for strange facts America would never have been dis- 
eovered, and nobody would have known that London 
Punch wasn’t the centre of gravity. It gives me a 
thrill when somebody tells me that Rockernegie’s 
fortune in Lincoln cents piled on top of each other 
would form a column high enough to reach to the 
moon, and when they add that invested in porous 
plasters at ten cents apiece and pasted on the surface 
of the United States they would cover every inch of 
it from Maine to California I just simply stand 
amazed. And you can’t imagine what a relief it is 
to the monotony of the long winter evenings out in 
Missouri, when there’s nothing else doing, to sit be- 
fore a log fire and try «to figure out if some man in 
the United States owned the earth and wanted to 
mail it to some friend in Europe to take care of for 
him, how much postage at two cents an ounce it 
would take to turn the trick.” 

“ Excuse me, Captain, but have you a padded cell 
on this steamer?” demanded the Fat Little English- 
man. 

*“ What’s the matter?” asked Boggs. “ Aren’t you 
satisfied with your stateroom?” ° 

The Fat Little Englishman scorning to reply, the 
Captain reverted to the ocean. 

“T should have’ thought, Mr. Boggs,” he ob- 
served, “that the very bigness of the sea would 
appeal to you, you Americans are so fond of big 
things.” 

“So we are. sir, so we are,” said Boggs. “ Espe- 
cially out where [ live. We’re used to big things out 
there—big States, big farms, big appetites, big men, 
and, at a pinch, when the plain truth ain’t quite up to 
the mark, big whoppers, but we like ‘em under con- 
trol. Take this hotel of yours, sir. Physically she is 
a good deal smaller than this old swamp we are try- 
ing to get across, but to my mind she’s the bigger 
thing of the two because she’s useful. She’s a_ tool 
that enables a» man to give the merry ha-ha to the 
stormy blast, and to go scooting wherever he wants 
to with his flags a-flying, and his band a-tooting, in 
spite of all the fussing and fuming of your vasty 
brine.” 

“Where, may I ahsk,” demanded the Fat Little 
Englishman, “ would your fish come from if it were 
not for this ocean to which you have taken so violent 
a dislike?” 

“My dear sir,” returned Boggs, “I wouldn’t swap 
one. steaming stack of buckwheat cakes for every 
canned sardine that has been taken out of this old 
fish-pond in three million years, wherefore it is the 
judgment of the court that your question is irrele- 
vant, immaterial, and misleading, designed to befog 
rather than to clarify the issue, and the defendant’s 
objection is therefore sustained.” 

“But,” put in the Lady With the Gold Lorgnettes, 
“how could you go abroad, Mr. Boggs, if you had no 
ocean to float your ships?” 

“By rail, madam,” replied Boggs, courteously. 
“ For if the ocean were not here it is perfectly plain 
to all reasoning persons that somebody would build 
a railroad over its bed, and those who still pined for 
water could buy it in stock of the company.” 

“And I,” said the Captain, shaking his head 
sadly, “ would be out of a job.” 

“Not a bit of it, sir,’ retorted Boggs. “On the 
contrary, your job would he a great sight steadier 
than the one you are now holding down with such 
ebvious difficulty. You would become the commander- 
in-chief of a hotel that never wobbled. You would 
have a definitely fixed address, so that it would not 
be necessary for you to go out on your front piazza 
every morning to take observations to find where in 
thunder your establishment had drifted to during the 
night. Your office would be as steady as a rock, in- 
stead of bobbing up and down like an elevator in an 
earthquake, high as the roof of a sky-scraper one 
minute, and grovelling down under the surface df the 
earth like a submarine wine-cellar the next; and in 
ease of fog you wouldn’t have to blow a confounded 
old horn with a voice like a tiger with the bronchitis 
every minute to keep the hotel across the street from 
ramming a hole through your parlor windows.” 

“Fawney!” roared the Fat Little Englishman. 
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_ THE wind swirls the tangle of her tresses where -she stands; 
She stoops and gathers in rose-pale hands 
A myriad grains of the dry, white sands. 


A moment she holds them wonderingly: 
Whence and how have they come to be 
Part of the strand where her feet go free? 
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“Two hotels in eol- 
hsion! What a pre- 
posterous notion!” 

* Preposterdus isn’t 
the word,” retorted 
Boggs. ‘“ The thought 
is a terrible one, sir. 
Can you imagine for 
a moment what would 
happen if the Waldorf- 
Astoria were bobbing 
around on this ocean 
like a cork in a sea of 
soda in a dense fog, 
and it should suddenly 
be banged smack in 
the ballroom by the 
cornice-line of a Mills 
Hotel? There'd be a 
social mix-up that for 
intensity would make 
the French Revolution 
look like a debate ina 
Sunday - school; — and 
yet that’s what we 
folks on board here 
have to take into ac- 
count every time we 
set out with our 
friend, the Captain, 
to distribute our hard- 
earned wealth among 
the suffering masses 
of the Continent.” 

“It’s a pity you 
were not on hand 
when the earth was 
made,” said the Fat 
Little Englishman, 
sareastically. “No 
doubt you would have 


“Oh, [ don’t know,” said Boggs. “I might have 
made a few suggestions, perhaps, but I’m not kicking 
about the earth as a whole. It’s a pretty successful 
little old ball, considering the haste in which it was 
made. I’m not so sure it wouldn’t have been better 
in respect to some minor details if it had been made 
in six years instead of in six days. We might have 
had a greater conservation of our natural resources, 
and then again we mightn’t. To my way of think- 
ing, though, the ocean might have been more advan- 
tageously distributed. Half of the water we have in 
sight at this moment sluiced into the desert of Sahara 
would have turned that African Sand Trust into a 
cabbage-patch large enough to supply three worlds as 
big as ours with its favorite fruit.” 

“Mercy! Cabbage!” groaned the Lady With the 
Gold Lorgnettes, sniffing at her salts. 

“If you had ever known what. it was to be really 
hungry, madame,” said Boggs, “you would know 
that a nice juicy slice of corned beef smothered in 
buttered cabbage leaf becomes a delicacy than which 
the tangerine—” 

But the Lady With the Gold Lorgnettes was ap- 
parently not open to argument, for Boggs had not 
got farther than the buttered cabbage leaf when she 
rose from the table and made a hurried, but none 
the less dramatic, exit from the saloon. 

“T am afraid T have recalled some sentimental 
episode in the lady’s life,” said Boggs. 

“T think rather,” said the Captain, diplomatically, 
“that your observation, sir, has aroused more imme- 
diate sensations of a peculiarly intimate character. 
But you were saying that you would have made a 
more satisfactory use of the earth’s natural re- 
sources, and [ grant ‘you that the ocean would do 
wonders could it be turned into the Sahara.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Boggs, “and there’d still be enough 
water left which, if squirted down the valley of the 
Mississippi, would turn that dusty crick into a real 
river, and wash enough sand out of its mouth to 
make it navigable for something with a deeper 
draught than a Saratoga chip. Ten square miles of 
it toted out to Arizona would transform the Alkali 
Desert into a garden where a moderately industrious 
man could raise something besides Gila monsters and 
freckles, neither of which was necessary to the higher 
life; and yet here it is, heaving and howling, yapping 
and yowling, day and night, an unmitigated nuisance 
with never a thought of making itself useful. Why, 
it ain’t even fit to drink!” 

“ Ah, well,” said the Student of Human Nature, “ I 
must confess | rather like the ocean in its rampant 
mood. It is vastly more picturesque than when it is 
peaceful and still.” 





The Sands 
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“W-w-wow-wait a minute!” 


. 
oges, “Tt looks to me 


‘T grant you that,” said Bogg 
as if somebody was squirting the Roeky Mountains 
out of a siphon.” 

“It seems to me, too, that after all is said and 
done,” continued the Student of Human Nature, “ this 
old puddle, as you call it, is very much like our 
own people—full of strength and power, much of it 
misdirected and extravagantly wasted, but = serving 
great purposes still. It is the embodiment of restless 
energy.” 

“ That’s all rigitt,” said Boggs, “ but what does it 
all come to? It never gets anywhere. it larrups the 
rocks of Maine and it washes the sands of Africa, but 
what is the net result? Maine’s just as rocky, and 
the sands of Africa aren't a bit cleaner than they 
were before wash-day dawned. Outside of a few fish, 
for which it gets no pay, what does it all come to? 





-What’s the use of rampaging if you don’t get any- 


where ?” 

“Oh, as for that,” said the Student of Human 
Nature, “where does anybody get? Do we get any- 
where, for all our striving and struggling? In the long 
run what do we really accomplish in this world in 
spite of all our toing and froing?” 

Boggs shook his head and waved his hand depre- 
catingly. 

“You're getting a leetle bit too prophylactie for 
me,” he said, “ but on general principles IT should say 
that by our toing and froing we manage to fill our 
stomachs, while this blamed old aggregation of pickled 
H-2-O— W-w-wow-wait a minute.” 

Boggs rose suddenly from the table and made a 
bolt for the door, through which he disappeared pre- 
cipitately, leaving us to our own devices for about 
five minutes, when he returned, looking rather pale 
and green. 

“You were saying?” smiled the Captain, as Boggs 
doggedly resumed his place at the table, 

“T was saying,” said Boggs, somewhat out of 
breath, but still speaking with determination, picking 
up the dinner-card as he spoke—‘T was saying, sir, 
that by our toing and froing we at least managed to 
fill our stomachs, while this blasted old swimmin’-hole 
of yours don’t do a gosh-blamed thing but empty ’em.” 

He paused a moment, and wiped his eyes, then, turn- 
ing to the steward, he observed: 

“ Waiter, you may begin all over again with me. 
I’ve paid for this dinner, and I'll be teetotally gol- 
darned if I don’t keep at it until I ‘get one that ‘Il 
stick.” 

“Most extraordinarily persistent chap I ever saw!” 
muttered the Fat Little Englishman, as we adjourned 
to the smoking-room, leaving Boggs to lay in a stock 
of raw material for the exercises of the night. 


, 


She sifts them slowly through fingers slim: 
The wind whirls them seaward, a current dim: 
They are soon forgotten, as any whim. 


She gathered my dreams as the drifting sands, 
Musing, as one who understands: 
She scattered them with rose-white hands. 
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ise is ‘all worn out.” When an auto- 
ae mobile reaches this stage of its 
ph) existence, it may be said to have 
no value. Long ago it has probably 
changed hands several times. For 
WE the individual owner, therefore, the 

= practical question is, “ How far will 
this car run before I want to get rid of it, and what 
will its selling value be then?” 

Until very recently it was the custom to consider 
the automobile purely a means of recreation. If it 
was ready to run, well and good. If not, an after- 
noon would be spent fixing it up, and no particular 
harm was done. Latterly, however, a new class of 
owners- has arisen, comprising physicians, business 
men, commuters, and others, who depend on_ their 
automobiles for necessary daily transportation. To 
these owners their automobiles are useful only so 
long as they ean be kept in daily service. Two or 
three weeks may be allowed during the winter for 
overhauling, but it is essential that the automobile 
shall not give out in unexpected ways. If it simply 
wears out, the various parts can be watched and re- 
placed or refitted. When, however, things begin to 
break or come loose, the car must be passed on to a 
less exacting owner, though with care its subsequent 
mileage may be considerable. , 

To be specific, let us assume that a car is used to 
go a couple of miles to and from the station or place 
of business in practically all weathers. During the 
day, the owner’s wife uses it in various ways, such as 
for paying calls, marketing, and taking out her 
friends: also it is run as a rule on a pleasure excur- 
sion of from fifty to one hundred and fifty miles each 
week-end. It is housed in a private garage, and is 
kept clean and in order by the handy man under the 
owner's directions. 

The car for this service will probably have from 
twenty to thirty horse-power. In twelve months it 
is likely to run about ten thousand miles. How many 
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seasons such as this will it bear before it ceases to 
be thoroughly dependable? 

The answer will depend almost wholly on the 
quality of materials and workmanship in the car. A 
high-grade, high-priced car may easily run _ fifty 
thousand to seventy-five thousand miles without 
developing weakness in any part. It will wear out, it 
is true; but it will wear out by degrees, and a yearly 
overhauling will make everything sound for the next 
twelve months. barring minor adjustments, and the like. 

It may, indeed, be said of the high-grade car that 
its useful life is not limited by the durability of the 
major wearing parts—cylinders, pistons, gears, bush- 
ings, ete.—since all of these, even the cylinders, can 
be replaced without prohibitive expense. The end of 
its usefulness to the average owner is reached rather 
when the thousand and one minor wearing parts be- 
come so loose and so noisy that, although the car still 
runs, there is no longer pleasure in driving it. In 
modern cars more or less is done to defer the in- 
evitable day when minor parts wear out, but when 
they do it is frequently impracticable to do anything 
except buy new ones throughout, which would cost 
more than the remaining value of the car. It is true 
that in many cases ingenuity will avail to minimize 
the expense, and it is also true that the tendency is 
steadily toward making it easier to refit or replace 
the small as well as the large wearing parts, and to de- 
fer the day of their wearing out, by providing lubrica- 
tion. Nevertheless, it may be said broadly that the 
ear has reached the end of its usefulness when its 
noise is no longer bearable. 7 

How is it with the cheaper cars? 

For one thing, the cheaper car does not last as 
long. Where a thirty-horse-power car, costing from 
$2,500 to $3,000, will run 50,000 miles before ceasing 
to satisfy the exacting owner, the $1,200 car of like 
horse-power is exhausted when it has covered 15,000 
or 20,000 miles. As for the cars rated at twenty 
horse-power and thereabouts, and sold at $900 to 
$1,000, 10,000 miles seems to be about their limit of 
mileage in the hands of the first owner. 





hat is the Life of a Car? 


The fact is that it is impossible to build as good a 
ear for the lower as for the higher price. The gears, 
shafts, axles, and frames must be of cheaper steel, 
more hastily finished and put together. The bearings 
are necessarily quite different from the costly, but 
almost indestructible, ball and roller bearings of the 
expensive cars. The fitting is more hastily done, and 
detail refinements of both design and construction are 
everywhere slighted in order to get the factory cost 
within the permissible limit. The result is not simply 
that wear is more rapid, but that it can less con- 
fidently be predicted. The high-grade car is not 
exactly like the “ One-Hoss Shay”; yet, at all events, 
it doesn’t break down, but simply wears out. The 
design of the cheap car is not so well balanced; some- 
thing or other is sure to break or loosen before its 
time, and little unpleasant surprises, such as the loosen- 
ing of the steering-gear, the shearing of a key, or the 
stripping of a badly hardened gear, are to be ex- 
pected after the first year of service. These things 
may not necessarily condemn the car for subsequent 
pleasure use, but they do unfit it for the exacting re- 
quirements of business use. 

As for the value of the ear when sold at the end of 
its ten thousand or fifty thousand miles, that is a 
subject on which it is hard to generalize. Probably 
as many used cars are sold at too high as at too 
low figures. A low-grade car can generally be sold 
for about half its first price at the end of its. first 
season, though whether it is worth as much may 
sometimes be questioned. The high-grade car at the 
corresponding period of its life will admittedly com- 
mand a lower sum; that is to say, one cannot sell it 
after fifty thousand miles at half its first price. A 
quarter is more nearly correct, but that is due partly 
to the simple lapse of time and partly to the likeli- 
hood that similar cars can be bought for less money 
than the used car cost when new, owing to lessened 
cost of production. Even at that, however, the writer 
regards the high-grade car, bought with a view to 
running it, say, fifty thousand miles before selling, 
as the more economical purchase of the two. 
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The American yacht “‘ Westward,” built by Herreshoff, 
commanded by Barr, and owned by A.S. Cochran. She 
is coming back from Europe loaded down with cups 


yacht “ Meteor ” and several crack English racers. 


A scene aboard the “ Westward,” the winner of the Kaiser’s Cup at Kiel, where she defeated the Kaiser’s 
Charlie Barr is at the wheel. The “ Westward” is 97 feet 


on the water-line, 26 feet 9 inches beam, and 16 feet 11 inches draught, and carries 13,450 square feet of canvas 
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The “ Dixie II.” winning the British International Motor-boat Cup Race over the Larchmont course. 


TWO NOTEWORTHY AMERICAN VICTORIES 
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She was steered by her owner, Frederick K. Burnham 
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UST before the Presidential election 
of 1908, I was privileged to set forth 
VO) in these columns such opinions as 1 
had been able to form of the candi- 
dates, the parties, and their pro- 
GS grammes. If I again have the au- 
dacity to obtrude myself, the present 
MYKG Amazing state of American politics 
must be my excuse. Any one who is 
interested in American affairs—and for fifteen years or 
more they have been my constant study—must be 
doubly interested in them now. It is rather odd that 
the two peoples with the greatest genius for politics, 
the English and the Americans, should find themselves 
. simultaneously in a state of political chaos. Our chaos 
in Great Britain has in it more momentous possibili- 
ties than yours in America, and, indeed, touches issues 
that go right down to the fundamentals of government. 
Yours is, perhaps, no more than the temporary con- 
fusion inseparable from a period of transition and 
readjustment. None the less, it is s» dramatic, so sud- 
den, and so unlooked for, that the temptation to ex- 
plore its sources is irresistible. 

Who, twelve months ago, would have prophesied that 
Mr. Taft’s first year in the White House would close, 
as it has closed, on a note of failure and of something 
like despair; that he would see all round him little 
but a dissatisfied nation and a distracted party; that 
the popular confidence—-not in the man, but in his 
methods, not in his personality, but in his policy— 
would be reduced nearly to vanishing-point; that his 
loyalty to the Roosevelt policies would be called into 
question; that his sole legislative achievement would 
be condemned by public opinion and repudiated by a 
powerful minority in his own party; and that men 
would be talking of a Democratic victory at the next 
Congressional elections as a probability that is all but 
a certainty? Not one of these things would have been 
thought possible or even credible a year ago. Mr. Taft 
entered the White House amid abounding omens of an 
effective and successful reign. He had received at the 
polls a larger plurality than had ever been accorded 
to a Presidential candidate. People looked upon his 
advent as heralding another “era of good feeling.” 
After the tumult of Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency, they ex- 
pected Mr. Taft to inaugurate a golden age of peace— 
peace between the White House and Congress, and be- 
tween the President and the worlds of business and 
finance. The American people, in my judgment, had no 
wish to see Mr. Roosevelt’s policies either reversed or 
abandoned. But they hoped it might be possible to 
prosecute them with less violence and with greater 
regard for the nerves of industry and commerce. They 
felt that Mr. Roosevelt’s aggressive and spectacular 
propaganda had served its turn, and that it was for 
Mr. Taft to continue the work of reform with the 
minimum of disturbance to political and economic sta- 
bility. They expected him to follow in his predecessor’s 
footsteps, but more warily and with a less reverberant 
tread, to develop his policies, but less voleanically, with 
fewer outbursts, in a better temper, and with more 
dignity. The task was assumed to be eminently con- 
genial to the new President’s views and temperament, 
and the hope of America was that the moral and 
mental upheaval which Mr. Roosevelt brought about 
with so much turmoil and friction might, under the 
mellower direction of his successor, bear fruit in legis- 
lation that would be passed and accepted almost unani- 
mously. Everything, in short, seemed to favor Mr. 
Taft when he stepped into the White House. Every- 
thing seemed to point to his Presidency as a time of 
quiet, progressive, and valuable achievement. 

Such was the anticipation. Hgw completely it has 
been falsified it is almost superfluous to demonstrate. 
With Washington more distracted by factional strife 
than it has been for nearly thirty years, with the in- 
surgents cutting loose in the Senate, with “ Cannon- 
ism ” overthrown in the House of Representatives, with 
the country alienated, disillusioned, and bewildered to 
know what the President is driving at, with no real 
sign of political leadership anywhere, with Mr. Knox 
careering in his shirt-sleeves round the whole domain 
of foreign policy, with the administration’s programme 
deadlocked into impotence, and with the whole po- 
litical atmosphere resonant with recrimination—with 
all this even a trebly bandaged mole would be aware 
that something was amiss, that the bright hopes of a 
year ago were completely frustrated, and that the sig- 

nal triumph of 1908 had resulted, in 1910, in an equally 
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signal collapse. But how is it to be explained? How 
comes it that Mr. Taft, the evangelist—as every one 
theught him—of peace, has brought not peace, but a 
sword? 

There are, it seems to me, three main reasons to ac- 
count for it; and the first is personal to Mr. Taft, to 
his character, his ways of doing things, his conception 
of the President’s duties, his political tactics, and his 
position vis-a-vis both the party and the nation. 

Mr. Taft, little more than a year ago, was, if any- 
thing, too popular. The extent to which the nation as 
a whole, and all sections of the Republican party in 
particular, accepted and welcomed him, was positively 
unnatural. The new President suffered under one of 
the severest handicaps that can weigh down a political 
leader—he had all friends and no enemies. Each group 
and section was confident that it had in him a special 
sympathizer and advocate. When, therefore, he showed 
his hand, there was bound to be a certain reaction; 
somebody was certain to be disappointed. And as soon 
as unanimity ceased, as soon as it became a question 
of criticising the President or approving him and of 
taking sides for or against his policies and methods, 
people began to realize that as a Presidential candi- 
date Mr. Taft had never really stood on his own feet, 
that he was not so much chosen by the people or the 
party as forced upon them by Mr. Roosevelt, that there 


‘had been no such thing as a purely ‘Taft vote, and that 


his success in the campaign of 1908 had been less a 
personal triumph than a victory for his predecessor’s 
understudy. It is now perceived that the chief source 
of his strength as*a candidate has proved the chief 
source of his weakness as a President. 

So much for the personal and semi-personal reasons 
that appear to me to explain the comparative failure 
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They expected Mr. Taft to in- 
augurate a golden age of peace 


of Mr. Taft’s Presidency. The chances of politics have 
told not less heavily against him. Mr. Roosevelt, al- 
Ways a consummate tactician, had the supreme shrewd- 
ness to let the taviff question alone. Mr. Taft had no 
option but to awaken it. His speeches in support of 
the platform on which he was elected squarely com- 
mitted both himself and his party to a revision of the 
Dingley Act that was to be “ mainly downward.” We 
all know what happened. These pledges were cynically, 
shamelessly repudiated. The Republicans revised the 
tariff upward, and the Democrats assisted them in 
the -process. As usual, the organized few rode rough- 
shod over the unorganized many. A squalid, feverish, 
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chaotie struggle of all the “ interests ” in the country 
to get their heads into the trough was the spectacle 
that Congress presented, as it always has presented 
during a tariff session. 

It is not difficult to imagine what would have been 
Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude toward the whole revolting 
spectacle. As soon as he saw that the Republicans 
were disavowing all their ante-election pledges and were 
substituting for the Dingley tariff a bill that was 
nothing less than a fraud upon the nation, he would 
have raised an early and strident protest; he would 
have appealed to the people over the heads of their 
representatives; he would have made each clause and 
schedule a separate battle-ground; he might—he prob- 
ably would—have provoked a serious split in the party 
ranks, and for the time being have impaired his Presi- 
dential effectiveness, but he would at least have 
secured a bill that was not a hodgepodge of chicane. 
Mr. Taft’s methods were much less sensational and 
much less successful. The debates dragged on for 
nearly four months without a sign from him; his in- 
tervention, when it did come, was tardy and ineffect- 
ive. Moreover, Mr. Taft, who is really much too 
honest and outspoken to be a politician, aggravated 
the popular feeling by championing the Payne Act 
as “the best ever,” by upbraiding the insurgents 
for their lack of party loyalty, and by singling out 
for a word of special recommendation the Republican 
Senator who, in the popular mind, most represents the 
predominance of special interests. The six months of 
his office had resulted in a split party, a disillusioned 
nation, and a bill execrated by those who had the 
greatest claim to be the spokesmen of the “ Roosevelt 
policies *—the policies which Mr. Taft had proclaimed 
it his special mission to clinch. 

And just as Mr. Taft underscores his failures, so he 
minimizes his successes. He contrived, for instance, 
to slip into the Payne Act a clause empowering the 
Federal government to levy a tax of one per cent. on 
the net earnings of all corporations. That is an inno- 
vation so momentous that to an English onlooker it 
appears almost revolutionary. If its legality is upheld 
by the Supreme Court, it will for the first time in 
American history, as I understand the matter, enable 
the Federal government to supervise, regulate, and tax 
every joint-stock company—even though it holds its 
charter from a State—whose profits exceed $5,000 a 
year. That, surely, is the longest step which has been 
taken in our time toward the readjustment in favor 
of the Federal government of the constitutional bal- 
ance of power—a balance that hitherto has inclined 
somewhat peremptorily to the side of the States. If 
the Supreme Court sanctions the proposed impost on 
corporations, State rights, I submit, will have received 
a blow not less severe than that dealt by the Civil 





War, and most of the existing text-books on the 
American Constitution will have to be rewritten. Yet 


by most Americans this striking performance seems 
already to be forgotten. I hardly ever hear it quoted 
as an item on the credit side of Mr. Taft’s account. 
In the same way the reforms he has instituted to bring 
appropriations into proper relation to revenue—re- 
forms that will save the United States many millions 
a year—have gone for the most part totally unrecog- 
nized. 

From the personal and political reasons of Mr. 
Taft’s failure I pass on to consider what seems to me 


the fundamental and all-embracing cause of it. What 
was the outstanding fact of Mr. Roosevelt’s Presi- 


dency? It was, I think, this—-that he was the means 
of launching issues that appealed more to men’s bed- 
rock opinions about society and economics than to 
their party affiliations. His policy of the “square 
deal” cut clean across the traditional lines of party 
division. It fitted in with none of the old formule 
and catchwords; it rendered them, in fact, meaning- 
less. It was a national and not in any sense a fac- 
tional policy; not a movement of Republicans against 
Democrats, but.of the people against plutocracy and 
privilege. Mr. Roosevelt initiated two campaigns 
against the American money-power. One was aimed at 
capital, the other at capitalists. The first campaign, 
by an unsparing investigation of the trusts and the 
railroads, by an increasing strictness of Federal super- 
vision over their conduct, and by the systematic pres- 
ervation of the natural resources of the country, 
essayed to bring under public control whatever was 
excessive and against the common weal in the powers 
of organized wealth, and to prevent the promoter and 










































































the financier from profiting disproportionately at the 
expense of the community. The second campaign 
dealt rather with the millionaire as a private citizen 
and was designed to extract from him by income and 
inheritance taxes a fair return for the wealth he had 
been enabled to amass. ‘Those who opposed these 
policies did so not as Republicans or Democrats, but 
simply as conservatives. speaking the universal lan- 
guage of conservatism. Those who favored them did 
so as raditals suns phrase. Mr. Roosevelt, in short, 
taught his countrymen to think continentally, instead 
of sectionally; he continually exalted the national in- 
terest above any other interest whatsoever; he formu- 
lated policies that subordinated parties and “ politics ” 
to the common welfare. Thanks to him, men are 
entering Congress with new standards of what legisla- 
tion should be: men who are impatient of the ‘ re- 
actionaries,” like Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Cannon, who 
stand fast in the ancient ways and do all they can 
to thwart the projects of the new school; men who are 
no longer willing to look upon themselves as legislative 
ciphers when any question arises that does not con- 
cern their own particular constituency; men who are 
zealous for the broader public good and who naturally, 
therefore, find themselyes in opposition to a Congres- 
sional procedure that stifles individual effort and 
initiative and that reduces nearly all legislation to a 
process of trading and bargaining among a multitude 
of interests and localities. It is to such men, stirred 
by such ambitions, that the downfall of ‘* Cannonism,” 
the revolt against the Payne Act, the enthusiasm for 
the Roosevelt policies, and the present confusion of 
American politics are really due. 

The injection of these wider issues into the cast-iron 
system of American party government was bound to 
bring about a period of uncertainty and distraction. 
There are Republican conservatives and Democratic 
conservatives, Republican radicals and Democratic 
radicals, But neither party, as a party, has yet 
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Singling out the Republican Senator 
for a word of special recommendation 


wheeled round to face squarely and_ sincerely the 
novel problems that have been propounded to the 
people. Each, possibly, 1s undergoing a secret process 
of dissolution and realignment, but the results of that 
process are not yet reducible to set terms. The coun- 
try as a whole, in my judgment, favors the Roosevelt 
policies, the policies of radicalism. But the operative 


leaders of the Republican party are, openly or in 
secret, against them. Mr. Roosevelt overcame their 
opposition by a series of electrifying appeals to the 
nation. Mr. Taft’s tactics are very different. He is 
as little qualified to repeat the Rooseveltian methods 
as was Prince Biilow to wield the mighty weapons of 
the Iron Chancellor. He has, therefore, struck out a 
line of his own. He does not intend, as I see it, to 
jeopardize his whole Presidency by antagonizing the 
conservative leaders of his party. He hopes, on the 
contrary, to bring them over to his point of view by 
dexterous persuasions and remonstrances, by playing 
upon their patriotism or their common sense, by re- 
minding them that if they fail him power must in- 
evitably pass to their Democratic opponents, by every 
method, in short, except that of coercion, The re- 
sultant situation is almost comically paradoxical. Be- 
tween Mr. Taft and the conservatives there are harmony 
and good-will. Between Mr. Taft and the radicals 
there are mistrust and estrangement. Yet the measures 
which the President is trying to pass—for no one 
seriously questions the sincerity of his devotion to 
the Roosevelt policies—-are measures which the con- 
servatives abhor and which the radicals enthusiastic- 
ally support. Where Mr. Roosevelt used the minerity 
in Congress and his popularity in the country at large 
to write radicalism on the statute-book, Mr. Taft, 
with the same object in view, is attempting to attain 


it by moulding, coaxing, and palavering the conserva-- 


tives into becoming radicals. That is- the difference 
between the methods of the two men; and it is a 
difference which betokens wholly opposite views otf the 
functions of a President. Is he to be a leader or a 
moderator, a vigorous and assertive champion and 
innovator of this policy and of that, or a mere harmo- 
nizer and conduit-pipe between Congress and_ the 
nation? Mr. Roosevelt chose one way; Mr. Taft has 
chosen the other. It will be of supreme interest to 
see which of these two paths leads nearest to the goal. 





























SOME OF THE REGULATIONS, AMUSING, INCONSISTENT, AND ADMIRABLE, WHICH 
THE AUTOMOBILIST IN THE EASTERN STATES MUST REMEMBER AND OBSERVE 


HE drollest thing I have yet dis- 
covered in the automobile laws of 
our Atlantic States is in the word- 
ing of an amendment just added to 
the Massachusetts law. Defining 
and enjoining the familiar “ honk 
honk ” which startles your nerves 
if you happen to be a mere pedes- 
trian, the new amendment says that, 
when stalking the foot-goer, the motorist shall slow 
down and give a timely signal with his bell, horn, or 
other device for signalling, * provided, that in the 
thickly settled parts of a city or town no bell, horn, 
or other device for signalling shall be sounded so as 
to make a harsh, objectionable, or unreasonable noise, 
except in the ease of fire and police department 
vehicles and ambulances.” Fancy even Boston gravely 
making it lawful for policemen to utter harsh, objec- 
tionalle, and unreasonable noises! 

It used to be said that the morals and manners of 
Boston are not so much an example to the rest of us, 
as a rebuke. Even with that startlingly worded 
amendment on its head. it is certain that the Massa- 
chusetts law is a long way ahead of any other Eastern 
enactment, or at-least was so, until the New York 
Legislature passed the recent Callan law. And it is 
well werth noting that the improvement of the New 
York law along Massachusetts lines is, in all proba- 
bility, due to the conference of Governors which met 
in Washington at the beginning of the year. For one 
of the most memerable and attractive sessions of the 
conference was the closing debate on the automobile 
laws, at which their excellencies, waxing confidential, 
told how they themselves had been arrested for vio- 
lating the speed laws. 

Governor Draper gave an admirable account of the 
Massachusetts Jaw. The discussion, as was to be ex- 
pected. assumed an intellectual air; while he cited 
figures, one could feel behind the figures the imagina- 
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tive idea. Take, for instance, this: In 1903, said 
Governor Draper, the number of automobiles registered 
in the commonwealth of Massachusetts was only 3,241, 
while in 19098 the number had gone up to 23,902, an 
increase of more than sevenfold in six years. But the 
increase was not in numbers only, but in power. For 
in 1903 only ‘fourteen per cent of the number of 
registered automobiles were more than ten _horse- 
power, while in 1908 nearly eighty per cent, were more 
than ten horse-power. What a vista is here suggested! 
Isut seven short years ago, the fair roads of Massachu- 
setts were only beginning to be streaked with motor- 
cars: but now, in the present year of grace, there are 
nearly thirty thousand of them; and where once they 
were only little ten-horse affairs, they are now big 
* fifties ” and “ sixties.” 

Governor Draper had more to say ofthe fair roads 
of Massachusetts. He told how, many years ago, the 
commonwealth had begun to build State roads, until 
to-day it has something like eight hundred miles of 
fine highways under the supervision of the Highway 
Commission, roads which cost, on the average, between 
six and seven thousand dollars a mile, some of them 
gravel, some macadam, some treated with tar or oil. 
Even these highways—which are among the best in the 
world, as Governor Draper says with justifiable pride 
—are eclipsed by the hundred and fifty miles of park- 
ways, wider, more costly, and with a better surface, 
in the metropolitan district which extends for ten or 
fifteen miles all round the * Centre of the Universe.” 

So here we have a picture of'a thousand miles of 
beautiful roads, ceaselessly threaded by the indefati- 
gable “ bubble,” for the repair and extension of which 
the commonwealth pays out a million dollars a year. 
And we have, in the picture, nearly thirty thousand 
ears, of ever-growing size and power, using these roads 
are wearing them into ruts. Quite justly, the swiftly 
speeding motorists are somewhat heavily taxed toward 
the up-keep of these roads. The cost of licenses is 
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graduated; the cars falling into classes for each ten 
horse-power, and the license costing half a dollar a 
horse-power. To be exact, the registration fee in 
Massachusetts for an automobile of less than 20 horse- 
power is $5; from 20 to 30 horse-power it is $10; 
from 30 to 40, $15; from 40 to 50,-$20; and $25 
for every automobile of 50 horse-power and above. 

The problem of a really good road surface for auto- 
mobiles is still unsolved. Governor Fort justly boasts 
that New Jersey has done much; and every one who 
has climbed up or down that formidable hill of the 
-alisades at Fort Lee will acknowledge it, but the sur- 
face is here and there cut into ridges, especially on the 
down-grade; and the very newest thing in auto roads, 
up past Grant’s Tomb on Riverside Drive, New York, 
which seems to be gravel tightly rolled and treated 
with oil, is already showing signs of wear and tear, 
though it is still quite new. 

yovernor Draper told the assembled heads of 
States that he estimated that the net receipts from 
the fees received in Massachusetts for the present year 
were expected to amount to about $200,000, which sum 
would be expended for the éare of the State highways. 
So we have a bill of a million dollars for the repair 
and extension of State roads in Massachusetts, one- 
fifth of which is paid by the owners and drivers of 
automobiles. That is how the budget stands; and a 
debt of thanks is owed to Governor Draper for giving 
such a clear statement of the general problem. 

There is another admirable provision in the Massa- 
chusetts law, to which Governor Draper justly pointed 
with satisfaction; a provision the vital need of which 
is brought home to the rest of us whenever we have 
oceasion to take the humble but necessary trolley, 
especially on one of the main automobile arteries, such 
as Broadway, New York. anywhere between the thirties 
and the hundreds. Let me illustrate. You stand on 
the sidewalk, watching for your trolley to come along. 
Always, of course, three or four of the wrong ones 
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come first. But the fifth is the one you want, and 
you get ready to descend into the highway and climb 
aboard. Just at the moment, however, when the big, 
jangling, banging Noah’s ark on wheels comes up to 
your crossing, a string of automobiles, private cars, 
runabouts, and taxis files past between you and your 
trolley, at lightning speed, and either you are irre- 
mediably cut off, and have to climb back to the side- 
walk and watch four more of the wrong cars go past, 
or you take your life, and the lives of your family, 
if you happen to be blest therewith, in your hands, 
and dive through the honking, impatient procession, 
and climb, panting and gasping, and in imminent 
danger of palpitation, aboard your trolley, where 
vou sink down limp and exhausted on a seat, or, 
more realistically, hang your shattered person on a 
strap. That is the fact in nature. Now hear the 
admirable Massachusetts law: “In approaching or 
passing a car of a street railway avhich has been 
stopped to allow passengers to alight or embark, the 
operator of every motor vehicle shall slow down, and, 
if it be necessary for the safety of the public, he 
shall bring said vehicle to a full stop.” That sounds 
like the millennium, yet it is the actual law in 
Massachusetts. We shall presently see how New- 
Yorkers stand, in this regard, under the new Callan 
law. : 

There is also, in the: Massachusetts law, a provision 
which has been pretty generally adopted elsewhere. 
To appreciate it fully, we must imagine a speeding 
motor-car on a lonely country road, somewhere in the 
primeval forests of New England or New York; and, 
coming slowly and trustingly from the opposite direc- 
tion, a shebang of rustie build, drawn by an aged but 
hysterical nag, and piloted, preferably, by a maiden 
lady of mature years. We all know what is likely 
to happen, especially if there is a rather narrow 
plank bridge just about the inevitable meeting-place. 
But, as to what now happens, under the ideal law 
of the Bay State, we may hear the word of the law 
itself: “Every person gperating a motor vehicle 
shall bring the vehicle and the motor propelling it 
immediately to a stop when approaching a horse or 
other draught animal being led, ridden, or driven, if 
such animal appears to be frightened, and if the 
person in charge shall signal so to do; and if travel- 
ling in the opposite direction to that in which such 
animal is proceeding, said vehicle shall remain station- 
ary so long as may be reasonable to allow such horse 
or animal to pass; or, if travelling in the same direc- 
tion, the person operating shall use reasonalle cau- 
tion in thereafter passing such horse or other 
animal.” 

This excellent provision is further fortified by cer- 
tain sentences in a very persuasive section headed 
“Penalties.” It takes the place, in a very practical 
way, of the old English law concerning traction 
engines, which for years barred the fair roads of 
Albion to automobiles. Under that law, not only 
had the traction engine to crawl at three miles an 
hour, but it had to be preceded by a man with a 
red flag, whose duty was to wave the flag at ap- 
proaching horses. But the Massachusetts provision 
accomplishes in a far more effective way the end in 
view. 

New-Yorkers have quite recently had brought to 
their attention the examination of chauffeurs under 
the new Callan law; and we have all mentally ap- 
proved, especially those of us who have watched the 
gyrations of green hands on some of the vehicles for 
hire. But Massachusetts has long had the same pro- 
vision, and to this fact also Governor Draper pointed 
with pride, at the conference of Governors. The 
examination is practical. The chauffeur must know 
the law; he must know the rules of the road and the 
traffie regulations of cities; and he must know the 
inwards of an automobile. He must prove his 
knowledge, first on paper, and then on the street 
in a ear, and if he fails, like the Macbeth family, he 
fails. He generally. passes, however, and in glad 
recognition of his success transfers two dollars from 
his pocket to the State treasury, receives a license, 
and wears a badge on some prominent part of his 
person, as the law says. Here again our new law 
follows the Boston model; but the Massachusetts 
law has an additional provision, of more than Cale- 
donian caution and foresight. In general, the law 
declares that no unlicensed person shall operate an 
automobile, but makes an exception in favor of -un- 
licensed persons driving, if the chauffeur is with them 
in the car; on the understanding that, if anything 
happens, the chauffeur shali act as whipping-boy, 
and, if necessary, go to jail. Severe penalties are 


‘dealt out to drivers who, after knocking down a 


pedestrian, “hit it up” and drive on without stop- 
ping to help the victim. For both these offences the 
offending driver may be punished by a fine of $200 
or six months’ imprisonment, or both; and for a 
second offence the culprit goes to prison for a year, 
without the option of a fine. 

In Massachusetts, as now elsewhere, it is a crime 
for any person to take an automobile from the garage 
without the owner’s consent; a provision directed, of 
course, against the noxious practice of “ joy-riding,” 
with all its deplorable concomitants. 

Governor Draper had some wise things to say con- 
cerning that highly contentious subject, speeding. 
Speed limits were unnecessary, because «a machine 
may be driven recklessly at five miles an hour as 
well as at fifty; but in the present development of 
the industry believe it is necessary to have a 
proper speed limit established as prima facie evi- 
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dence of lawbreaking. As he pointed out, the real 
danger is not velocity, per se, but recklessness. Any 
one who has watched the automobiles in Paris whiz 
along, with practically no limitation of speed, has 
again and again marvelled at the skill with which 
accidents seem to be avoided. There is any amount 
of velocity there, but very little recklessness. Yet, 
it is not easy to determine recklessness, and thus it 
is convenient to have a speed limit, not as a rigid 
thing, but as prima facie evidence of reckless driving. 
The difficulty of the question is shown in the wide 
variation of this limit in different States. In Massa- 
chusetts, with which we are for the moment con- 
cerned, the speed limit, out in the country, is twenty 
miles an hour; in cities. fifteen; and, where the 
operator’s view is obstructed, eight. But it is reeog- 
nized that any one may have to put on a spurt, per- 
haps up to fifty miles, for a brief space, to get out of 
a tight place; therefore it is provided that only 
where the higher speed is kept up for a quarter of a 
mile is the offence of speeding committed. 

Pennsylvania is clearly behind the times in having 
no examination for professional chauffeurs. The as- 
pirant simply has to fill out a form, pay two dollars, 
swear or affirm that he is a perfectly good chauffeur, 
and the thing is done, and he is entitled to display 
the two-and-a-half-inch badge conspicuously. Then 
again, in Pennsylvania, while they have a graduated 
fee for automobiles, the highest fee is no more than 
$15, as against $25 in Massachusetts and elsewhere. 
The regulations as to number-plates are the same, 
except for the added proviso that “ the maker’s name 
of the car” must also be on the number-plate. Penn- 
sylvania, like Massachusetts, has a reciprocity clause. 
A motorist in good standing in his own State is al- 
lowed ten days’ grace in Pennsylvania, provided that 
his State allows Pennsylvanians a_ like privilege. 
Lamps must be lighted an hour after sunset, and 
kept burning until an hour before sunrise in Penn- 
sylvania, as against half an hour in Massachusetts. 
Pennsylvania has not yet adopted the drastic law 
providing for imprisonment without the option of a 
fine, in the case of intoxicated drivers guilty of a 
second offence, nor does there seem to be any special 
penalty for knocking down pedestrians and speeding 
away without stopping to help them. It is simply 
stated that the offending car shall stop “upon re- 
quest of the person injured, or any one accompany- 
ing him.” In Pennsylvania the speed limit is 
twenty-four miles in the open, and twelve in towns 
and villages, as against twenty and fifteen in 
Massachusetts; and here we come on a motive which 
once did service in comie opera and_ illustrated 
supplements, but which is now time-expired: the 
story of the village worthies who pass a low-speed 
ordinance, and enrich their treasuries by pulling too 
hasty motorists. That is expressly prohibited by the 
law of Pennsylvania; they must accept the State 
speed limits; and all local ordinances to the contrary 
are null and void. 

New Jersey follows Massachusetts in .providing 
that every automobile shall have two brakes, “ power- 
ful in action and separated from each other,” as 
against the “ good and sufficient brakes’ of the Penn- 
sylvania law; and New Jersey further follows the 
Bay State in providing for the lighting of lamps a 
half-hour after sunset. New Jersey examines its 
would-be chauffeurs, as New York now does, but 
allows “any proper person of the age of sixteen or 
over to run a car,” whereas most States make the 
minimum age eighteen. New Jersey is equally 
liberal in the matter of registration fees, having a 
graded rate of $3, $5, and $10, less than half the 
rates in most States. The speed limit in New Jersey 
is twenty-five and fifteen miles—presenting a third 
variéty within three States. But New Jersey has 
an explicit exception, providing that “the foregoing 
provisions concerning the speed of motor vehicles 
shall not apply to any speedway built and main- 
tained for the exclusive use of motor vehicles, if the 
said speedway at no point crosses any public street, 
avenue, road, turnpike, driveway or other public 
thoroughfare, or any railroad or railway at grade.” 
The New Jersey law somewhat inconsistently pro- 
vides that “no person shall drive a motor vehicle 
upon any public street, public highway, public road, 
public parkway, turnpike or public driveway in this 
State in a race, or on a bet or wager,” without 
making it clear whether this prohibition applies to 
the speedways just provided for. New Jersey also 
has a special provision that a physician caught 
speeding on his way to a_ patient shall have his 
number taken, and then be allowed to proceed 
on his way, though he may later be hauled up and 
penalized. 

In the matter of reciprocity, New Jersey is a little 
bit stricter than the States we have described, allow- 
ing only eight days’ grace to reciprocating non- 
residents, or four periods of two days each. And it 
is provided that “said license shall be so prepared 
that it will endure in a legible condition under ordi- 
nary atmospheric or weather conditions for at least 
eight days,” which certainly suggests that they must 
expect strenuous weather in New Jersey. <A _ recent 
New Jersey supplement provides that ‘“‘ any person 
who shall drive a motor vehicle for any bet or wager 
or for the purpose of breaking any speed record 
theretofore made, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

Now we come to New York and the new Callan law, 
approved by Governor Hughes on the last day of 
May this year, the law under which the chaufteurs of 
New York have just been examined. Under the new 





law, New York has much the same graduated regis- 
tration fee as Massachusetts, namely, $5, $10, $15, 
and $25, the last for cars of fifty horse-power and 
over. This fee, it is stated, is in lieu of all taxes, 
general or local. <A_ striking Phere of the new 


iaw is that concerning the number-plates to be hung 
on, the front and rear of automobiles; they are to be 
of “a distinetly different color each year, and there 
shall be at all times a marked contrast between the 
color of the number-plates and that of the numerals 
or letters thereon.” And it is further provided that 
the: chauffeur’s number-badge shall vary in_ color 
each year, keeping the same color as the number- 
plate on the machine. Here, one may say, is the 
creation by law of a tine industry in enamelled plates, 
for New York has well over a hundred thousand cars 
already, and the number is steadily going up. 

The New York reciprocity clause has no time limit, 
as against the ten days’ grace of Massachusetts; it 
simply provides for non-residents the same = grace 
which their State allows to New-Yorkers, whatever 
that may happen to be. As to speed, the Callan law 
provides that cars must be driven “in a eareful and 
prudent manner,” and declares that a speed in excess 
of thirty miles for a quarter of a mile “shall be 
presumptive evidence of driving at a rate of speed 
which is not careful and prudent.” Thirty miles is 
the highest speed limit we have yet come across in 
our comparative investigations, and it seems to me 
that this high limit proves that it is being pretty 
generally recognized that it is not veloe&%y, but care- 
lessness, which constitutes the offence, and that, 
under certain circumstances, a high speed may be 
prudent, while slowness is rash and dangerous, In 
cities and towns, fifteen miles is the speed limit in 
New York; and the village elders are especially for- 
bidden to make lower rates as an excuse for local 
hold-ups. New York chauffeurs must pay $5 for 
their licenses, besides passing the new examination; 
so that, if there be fifty thousand chauffeurs in the 
State, their licenses will bring in a quarter of a 
million dollars, a very satisfactory contribution to 
the up-keep of our roads. If the average motor 
license further costs $20, and there are 100,000 ears, 
we may add two millions more, to say nothing of 
fines and penalties. But these figures are mere esti- 
mates, subject to later correction, 

New York follows Massachusetts in the stringent 
treatment of those who, while intoxicated, operate 
motor vehicles, or who, having caused an accident, 
fail to stop and make such amends as they can. The 
penalty in each case for a first offence is a fine not 
to exceed $500, or imprisonment not to exceed two 
years, or both; any person convicted of a_ second 
offence “shall be guilty of a felony punishable by 
imprisonment for a term not less than one year and 
not more than five years,” without the option of a 
fine. It is further provided that the license of such 
an offender shall be cancelled, and shall not be re- 
issued except by special permission of the Secretary 
of State. These seem to be the chief characteristics 
of the recent New York law, except that it now em 
bodies the excellent provisions regarding those of 
us who embark on trolley-cars, already alluded to; 
and that it is distinctly liberal in the matter of 
racing, in due recognition of the Long Island cup 
races. 

Connecticut has the trolley-ear safety provision to 
the extent of ordering the motorist to slow down to 
three miles an hour. It has substantially the same 
restrictions on racing as New Jersey, with a speed 
limit of twenty-five and ten miles, for country and 
town. Connecticut has a color’ scheme for number- 
plates: bright yellow letters on a black background, 
contrasting with our New York white on blue. And 
the Nutmeg State seems further to have the highest 
registration fee in this part of the country: fifty 
cents per horse-power up to twenty-five horse-power, ° 
and after that sixty cents, making a fee of $33.50 for 
a sixty horse-power car. - 

In Rhode Island, the fees are $10 to 825; every 
one must pass an examination before obtaining a 
license to operate; and the State generously allows 
twenty days’ grace to non-residents. The speed limit 
in Rhode Island is twenty-five miles for the country, 
and fifteen for the towns. Racing is prohibited on 
all highways. 

New Hampshire, on the contrary, encourages races, 
just as New York does, and, further, only charges 
$10 for registering an automobile. 

Finally, we come to Maine, with its speed limit 
of fifteen miles for the country and eight for the 
towns; and its registration fee of only $2, which sug- 
gests that there are not many motor-cars in Maine. 
The little bibelot which contains the Maine law has 
also a section, delightfully idyllic in suggestion, con- 
cerning teams with wheels, drawn by more than 
four horses. oxen, or mules, “on the highway from 
the spool-mill in Willimantic, by the residence of 
Jabez Hathaway, to Francis’ siding on the Aroostook 
Railroad”; and there is one other section, delicious 
in its Old World simplicity, which IT am tempted to 
quote in full, to give a final flavor to our imagined 
tour. In Maine, it is provided, “three or more bells 
must be fastened to one of the foremost horses draw- 
ing teams on snow without wheels.” We _ had 
previously fancied that the horses which did the 
drawing were themselves the teams; and we rather 
balk at the suggestion that there is such a thing as 
snow with wheels; but let that pass. The atmosphere 
of that little section is a pcem, a breath from the 
olden time. 
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EVEN IN THE MOST MODERN ENGINE THE SPARK-PLUG DOES NOT ALWAYS WORK 


NOTES FROM QUEEHAWKETT 


ROR HE ladies’ athletic tournament at 
ea? the Quechawkett House, on Saturday 
afternoon, was a_ brilliant affair, 
the most remarkable record being 
> that made by Miss Mamie Hicken- 
looper, of Squam, in the Hobble- 
skirt race. Miss’ Hickenlooper 
¢ om Was an easy winner, covering the 
~~~ hundred yards in three hours and 
forty-seven minutes. , 
Miss Dobbley Winchester, of the Bellevue Hotel, in- 
forms us that the following fianeés were registered on 
her books last week: Hiram Gilson, of Waterville; 
Alf Rogers, of Tilton; Thomas Shurtleff, of Amesbury ; 
Bill Leonard, of York; Murray Phippen, of Lancaster, 
l’ennsylvania; four gentlemen from East Aurora, whose 
names have unaccountably been lost; and Hank Wither- 
bee, of Queehawkett. Our congratulations to all. 
Owing to political differences between William 
Wigley and Pete Robinson, the cornetist and trom- 
bonist, respectively, of the village band, the concert 
on Thursday evening was not as successful as hitherto, 
Mr. Wigley infsisting upon playing Trdumerei, while 






Mr. Robinson was executing Tannhduser, We respect- 
fully suggest that the differences of these distinguished 
virtuosities be adjusted before the next concert takes 
place, and that the two men get together, even if it be 
only on Yankee Doodle. ; 

The author’s readings given from his own poems 
by Mr. Horace Henderson Spinks, the well-known 
magazine poet, for the benefit of the Insane Asylum, on 
Friday, was a great success. Nobody in town attended 
the readings, but over three hundred dollars’ worth of 
tickets were sold during the week previous, and every- 
body is happy over the result. Mr. Spinks returned to 
his home in Jersey City on the milk-train Saturday 
morning. He will be universally regretted. 

A sad accident is reported from the Mountain View 
Hotel. Some miscreant having stolen the eyeglasses 
of Wilbur Hike, the talented but near-sighted barber 
of the Mountain View, the latter, in trimming the 
whiskers of the Rev. Dr. Stigby, of Kansas, com- 
pletely severed that gentleman’s shirt collar from the 
rest of the garment, and destroyed the doctor’s only 
necktie. No blame is attached to Mr. Hike, but if the 
person who stole his eyeglasses falls into the hands of 
the proprietors of the hotel, we fear things will go 
hard with him. 

















IN THE FUTURE—THE MORNING DIP 
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It has been found that Professor Gewgaw, the 
eminent naturalist, who suddenly disappeared from the 
Cedar Grove House, on Thursday last, left behind him 
a trunk full of the most remarkable geological speci- 
mens yet collected, comprising not only several pieces 
of granite from the hills, but a large supply of red 
bricks and common garden cobblestones. Whether Pro- 
fessor Gewgaw was collecting these for some great 
museum or not is not known, but they will be held in 
trust for him by the sheriff until he has paid his bill 
at Cedar Grove. 

At a meeting of the Queehawkett Golf Club, held 
last night, it was unanimously resolved to increase the 
links to three holes. Personally, we have never had 
much use for the game, but if through the enterprise 
of the directors of this club we may hope another 
season to attract the President to Queehawkett, the 
game will not have lived in vain. The presence of Mr. 
Taft in our midst for a short season every year would 
add much to the fame, and therefore to the prosperity, 
of Queehawkett. 

The guests of the Jigsaw are mourning the sudden 
demise from appendicitis last week of Norah O’Bran- 
nigan, for many years the honored cook of that popular 
caravansary. At a meeting of the boarders held on 
Sunday night, resolutions of sympathy with the man- 
agement were passed, in which it was touchingly stated 
that Miss O’Brannigan was a fine woman, even though 
an indifferent cook, and closing with the suggestion 
that one of her own pies, suitably inscribed, be erected 
to her memory, as a sort of tablet, in the corridors 
of the hotel. 

The ideas of our forefathers in matters architectural 
day by day gather new force, as was shown in the 
mishap at the Clayburg, on Wednesday evening, when 
during the weekly barn-dance in the parlor the floor 
caved in. If the Clayburg had been built by a modern 
architect an entirely superfluous cellar would have 
been placed beneath it, and there would have been 
many casualties when the floor gave way. As it was, 
having only a foot and a half leéway between the 
floor-beams and the ground, no one was hurt, and the 


whole affair can easily be jacked up again at slight 


expense, 

Owing to the sudden cessation of the water service 
in town last Sunday morning, some of our enterprising 
mhanagers were sorely put to it to provide their guests 
with their regular Sunday-morning bath. Colonel 
Stiggins, of the High Rock, showed his ustial fe- 
sourcefulness in meeting the complication by sending 
a siphon of soda-water to very room provided with 
a shower, which the guests used with refreshing 
effect. Indeed, such was the novelty of the expedient 
that a number of guests advised the Colonel to adver- 
tise his special siphon baths in his next season’s 
circulars. . 

If the proposed city ordinance compelling bakers to 
sell their bread by the weight instead of by the loaf 
goes into effect, there is a hotel in this town that 
will probably go out of the regular hotel business and 
become a bakery, to the great enrichment of its pro- 
prietor. We shall of course not mention it by name, 
but if by any chance the proprietor of the Revere 
House takes offence at this paragraph, all we have to 
say is that any man who fits any of our caps is en- 
titled to wear them, whether he is an advertiser or 
not, 

















AMONG THE DUMB ANIMALS 


URING the very 
D hot season, known 

familiarly as the 
dog-days, most of our 
canine friends are ap- 
pearing with short 
Nj pants, and very little 
bark on. 

Jemmison Hicks of 
Greenes Corners, lowa, 
reports a donkey that, 
after having  inadvert- 
ently swallowed a quart 
of gasolene, has stopped 
braying after the manner of his kind, and now honks 
like an Italian touring-car. 

A tame squirrel, the property of Alonzo Martindale, 
proprietor of the Martindale Mountain House, at 
Squaaterskill Landing, New York, earns his board and 
lodging by cracking all the nuts used in the dining- 
room of the hotel. 

We do not ordinarily look for art criticism among 
the bovine race, but it is an interesting fact that a 
painting of a field full of loose hay, made by Leighton 
Wiggins, of the Bangor Academy of Fine Arts, proved 
so realistic to an angry bull last week that after toss- 
ing the artist over a stone-wall fifty feet away the 
animal returned to the painting and browsed upon it 
during the remainder of the afternoon. 

Barton Witherbee, of Newport, Rhode Island, is the 
proud possessor of a terrier that is such an ardent 
and persistent ratter tlt he barks and whines and 
struggles continually whenever he finds himself in 
the presence of a lady wearing a pompadour. It 
would be interesting if some of our authorities on the 
ways of animals would tell us whether this is a 
matter of instinct or taste. 

One of the most extraordinary effects of diet in the 





history of gastronomy has just reached us from 
Colorado, where a pet goat belonging to Andrew 


Jackson Miggleface, after having consumed a dozen 
copies of a well-known New York newspaper, no 
longer baahs as he used to, but invariably utters a 
sound like “ Ex-stra! Ex-stra!” every time he opens 
his mouth. It has been necessary to muzzle him to 
keep the neighbors from running out of their houses 
to see what the news is. 





O YE OF LITTLE FAITH! 


“T NEVER did like that suit.” 

Bigley jumped up from the breakfast-table with a 
show of impatience. 

“T can’t help it if you don’t,” he exclaimed. ‘I 
paid fifty dollars for it, and I can’t afford to throw 
it away.” 

A pause. 

“But Um going to,” he added, savagely. “I’ve 
suffered enough in it. It is too small, and I simply 
can’t stand it. I put it on this morning for the first 
time in weeks. . But I'll take it off and never wear it 
again. You can throw it away.” 

He started out of the room. 
uncomfortable. 

“Well!” cried Mrs. Bigley, “imagine what you 
would say to me if I should throw away any of my 
clothes because they didn’t turn out well.” 

“Nonsense! I wouldn’t mind a bit. What’s the 
use of making myself uncomfortable? It doesn’t pay.” 

“That’s the difference between us. You can afford 
to make those experiments, but I can’t. I'd never 
hear the last of it.” 

“T should want you to do just as I am doing. 
Well, I can’t wait to get this off.” 

He was gone ten minutes. He reappeared in an- 
other suit. 

“T left it on the chair,” he said. 
Throw it out. I never want to see it again. 
I’ve just got time to catch that train.” 

He kissed her and hurried off. 


He was thoroughly 


“Give it away. 
Good-by. 
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WANTED: 


When he get to the train he suddenly put his hand 
in his poeket and remembered that he had forgotten 
his purse, which was in the pocket of the waistcoat 
he had discarded. Was there time to go back? No. 
He had enough change to get him in to his office. 

But that fifty dollars! Ah! His wite might give 
away the suit to some one, and forget to go through 


He hurried to the ’phone. She answered almost 
immediately. 


“Say! l’ve been thinking about that suit. Per- 

















** GEORGE, CAN’T WE STOP HERE AND REST?” 


‘Not YET, MY DEAR.” 


A MUTUAL 
* 


FRIEND 


haps you would better not give it way. I may be 
able to have it altered.” 


“Did you think—” 


“Oh,” carelessly, “I didn’t know but some one 
might come around to-day. Just hold it till | come 


home. Put it in a safe place, and I'll see about it.” 

“ All right.” 

Bigley smiled to himself all the way in. 
gratulated himself on his presence of mind. 
have mentioned that fifty, and his wife—? 

When he came home that evening he was met in 


He con- 
He might 


the hall by his wife. She had on her street dress. 
She had just come in. 

“Where have you been?” he asked. 

“ Shopping.” 

He turned pale. 

“What did you get?” 

“A lovely cape—for fifty dollars.” 

“Where did you get the money?” 

“Out of your clothes. Do you know, my dear, | 


shouldn’t have thought of locking there if you hadn’t 
telephoned.” 


EXPERIENCE TEACHES 

“ Sure and oi t’ink ut pays to be honest, afther all,” 
said Pat. “Oi troied thot phoney-weight business 
in my grocery-sthore lasht year, and oi losht money 
by ut.” 

“ How so? Did you get found out?” asked his friend, 

“No, sorr,” returned Pat. “Oi made the mishtake 
of fillin’ me weights wid lead, so thot ivery mon thot 
come to me for wan pound of sugar got twinty-three 
ounces to the pound.” 


DANNY’S WEAKNESS 
“ Wit, Missus Muleahey, oi se be the papers Danny’s 
been discharged from the pinitinchery,” observed Mrs. 
O’ Hooligan. 
“‘ Yiss,” sighed Mrs. Mulcahey. 
hould anny koind of a job.” 


* Danny niver could 





WHAT WAS IN IT 

“Dip ye bring the paper home, Silas? 
Witherbee. 

“ Ya-as,” said Silas, 

“ Anythin’ p’tic’lar in it this mornin’?” asked the 
lady. 

“ Ya-as,” said the farmer. “Tew quarts o’ peanuts 
and a bottle o’ hoss-liniment. Kinder thought you and 
I might have a leetle spree for supper.” 


” asked Mrs. 
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HEN the pock-marked 
Tartar waiter caught 
sight of Briggs, who was 
a special correspondent, 
and Leary, the Irishman, 
he jammed his cigarette 
between his teeth and, 
dodging swiftly through 
the close-packed rows of 
tables, he came across 
the hall in an “instant, 
facing us with a ribald 
grin. 

“This way, Mr. Briggs. 
I'll find you a table.” 

We gave up our furs and snow-shoes to the at- 
tendants, threaded our way through the auditorium, 
and sat down at a table somewhere in the ‘fourth row 
near a party of oflicers who were already being served 
with a second bottle of champagne apiece. 

A Russian music-hall is always an interesting place, 
but I had been there a good deal during the past month, 
and had it not been for Briggs, who had insisted on 
dragging me out, I should certainly have gone to bed 
of the spleen that evening. 

The “ turns’ were all women, all foreigners, and | 
had seen them dozens of times before. The “ seven 
Kknglish poppies” went through their high-kicking 
evolutions to the vast delight of the Russians, the 
“three Roumanian sisters” performed their popular 
“ kissing dance,” the “ two chouettes” from Paris said 
everything by suggestion that could be said, yet even 
the “five Spanish foreras” failed to excite my en- 
thusiasm, as the sweet champagne at thirty shillings 
the bottle was execrable. 

* Look here, I’m off,” I said at about 1.30 A.M. 

But my companions would not hear of it. Leary had 
only been in St. Petersburg a few days, whither he had 
come, full of férvor and ideas, to study the “ revolu- 
tion”? (it was only two months after the day known 
as “bloody Sunday’); so in response to a deft kick 
from Briggs under the table I made up my mind to see 
the night through. 

I turned round to contemplate the house. 

The seven English “* poppies ” had finished their turn 
by now, and some four of them were seated among the 
party of officers having supper together with the “ two 
chouettes.” 

Not far from them, directly behind us, sat a girl 
whose curious beauty immediately attracted my atten- 
tion. I think it was her eyes, or possibly it was the 
effect of the unusually long lashes, but they shone and 
danced and then suddenly all the light seemed to fade 
und a kind of film dropped across them, like the mem- 
brane of some animal’s, and then I noticed that she was 
quite simply dressed and that her lips were constantly 
moving. I glanced at the man she was sitting with, 
but there was nothing notable about him. He was a 
thick-set, typically moujik cast of fellow with rather 
a yellow skin. and the usual pug nose, but when he 
spoke the eyes twinkled and smiled like hers and, no 
doubt, that was why she liked him. For that was 
evident. She was a gay little person, too. Neither he 
nor she paid much attention to the stage. They sat, 
laughing, chatting, very close together, and every now 
and then the girl would place her hand upon his and 
then they would both laugh with such unaffected 
pleasure that it was a joy to watch them. 

I know not why, but the girl so fascinated me that | 
could not keep my eyes from her. I wondered what she 
was. The man was obviously a moujik, but this little 
laughing sprite beside him, smoking cigarette after 
cigarette, with her bubbling lips and eyes of velvet, 
she was not of the peasant stock, and I sat and watched 
these two people, so entirely different yet so absorbed 





By “Viator” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR LITLE 


in each other, and thought what a strange thing it was, 
that physical tie which drew man and woman together, 
and what precisely the tie could be that linked this 
dainty girl to such a man with his sallow, cracked 
face. Then a Viennese singer, whose bodice seemed to 
be made expressly to fall off her back, began to sing a 
droll song and I turned round to the stage. 

Some half a dozen more officers strolled in at that 
moment and gathered round their comrades at the long 
table in front of us. The Tartar waiter rushed about 
in search of chairs and champagne, and presently some 
of the Spanish torera girls joined the party, dnd most 
of them insisted upon buckling the officers’ swords 
round their waists. 

Up-stairs. all the boxes which run round the theatre 
were full and gay supper-parties were taking place in 
the small rooms attached to them at the back, and 
every now and then one of the animir-mamezells, or 
beautifully gowned women employed by the manage- 
ment to incite men to drink, would come and peer over 
the rail into the theatre, casting a critical eye at some 
potential customer. These women, some of them re- 
markably handsome, most of them coming from Cau- 
casia, flitted about the whole theatre like harpies of 
destruction. Their office, I knew, was strictly economic. 
They were all under the control of a manageress, who 
looked after them with a care many a mother might 
envy, and their sole business was to flit from one box 
to another and urge men to drink and lose money, on a 
joint commission basis. 

Just above me, some two of them were doing a fine 





4 
trade with a couple of wealthy Siberian moujiks, as 


they are called, who were pulling out their hundred- 
ruble notes from immense pocketbooks lying among 


‘the dishes as fast as the two harpies, who were cheat- 


ing them, could get them to stake on this or that throw 
of the dice-box. And every time that one of the 
moujiks lost he would break out into peals of laughter 
and empty his glass of sweet champagne, and the note 
would disappear between the white bosom and_ the 
corsage of one of the two girls. The moment a glass 
was emptied the harpies replenished it, and the moment 
a bottle was empty one of them called out to the waiter 
to bring another. | rather enjoyed the mechanical 
cynicism of these two girls, who treated the whole 
affair in a purely matter-of-course way, and the more 
amorously inclined the moujik farmers became the 
more cold and caleulating the two harpies kept them 
at bay. I watched their pocketbooks grow to quite a 
normal size. I began even to conjecture precisely at 
what hour they would be empty. 

“ T beg pardon, that chair is engaged.” 

I recognized the voice immediately as that of the 
girl I had been so interested in, and turned round from 
my contemplation of the harpies inquiringly. 

A tall young officer stood in front of her table with 
one hand on the empty chair beside her. The man she 
had been speaking to was not to be seen. To all 
appearance, she was alone. 

“ Engaged!” laughed the officer. ‘“ Who to?” 

“To my friend. He’s coming back directly,” the girl 
answered, quietly, without the slightest trace of fear. 

















“Do you know who you're talking to, you lout?” 
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“Your friend! Well, I can’t help that. The chair 
is empty now. He can get another, if he wants one,” 
retorted the youth, who had plainly been drinking. 

“ But he’s been sitting here all the evening. You 
can’t take his chair away like that,” pleaded the girl, 
placing one hand on the chair, as if to pull it away. 

The officer looked at her for a moment impudently. 

“(Can’t 1? Who says so?” he blurted out. 

He wrenched the chair from her grasp and saluted. 

“You can tell your little friend I've taken it,” he 
snarled. Then he sauntered back to the table with the 
chair and sat down next to the thinnest of the “ pop- 
pies,” who discreetly relieved him of his sword. 

Leary had been watching the scene too, and turned 
to me with heat. 

“What a brute!” he said. “By Gad! 
what that chap will do when he returns!” 

We had not long to wait, for almost the next moment 
the man strolled through the auditorium and edged 
up to his vacant place. 

He looked round, deliberated with the girl, then 
slowly and coolly walked up to the officer sitting upon 
his chair next to the thinnest “* poppy,” who was eat- 
ing cakes. 

“ There’s going to be rough-house,” said Leary. 

“ Shows how little you understand the Russians,” re- 
torted Briggs, who was not a special correspondent for 
nothing. 

“What? Yes, I took your chair. You haven’t 
bought it, have you?” the young officer laughed, with 
his mouth full of ecaviare, while his comrades glared 
furiously upon the motijik intruder, 

“ Beg pardon, but ‘you’ve no right to take my chair.” 
The moujik spoke quite calmly, almost apologetically. 
“ Give it me back, please.” 

The young officer grew purple in the face. 

“Do you know who you're talking to, you lout? Go 
away, or it will be the worse for you.” ‘The officer’s 
eyes bulged and rolled threateningly. 

“T’ve only asked for my chair,” began the moujik, 


I wonder 


calmly, but before he could get out another word the 


officer sprang to his feet. 

“Get away, you brute!” he shouted. 

“ Certainly,” the moujik answered. “I don’t want to 
make a row. But even an officer can be polite.” 

“Can he!” flung back the officer, and he dealt the 
man a heavy clout across the face with his clenched 
fist. 

The moujik tock the blow without saying a word. 
He looked at the officer for a second, then moved 
silently away. 

As he passed our table I noticed a hot red streak 
across his face, but the man seemed singularly impas- 
sive, almost incredibly calm in the face of such an 
insult administered publicly before the whole theatre, 
hut no one ventured upon any comment, and the officer 
indolently returned to the “poppy” and his- cham- 
pagne. 

“Told you so,” said Briggs. “These chaps daren’t 
say anything to the uniform. Makes me sick.” 

We all turned round to see what the man would do. 

I was interested chiefly in the girl, who, to my sur- 
p'vise, showed no trace of anger or annoyance. The 
man strode up to her table, emptied his glass of vodka, 
lit a cigarette, and then passed his hand across his face. 

“Show much?” he inquired, coolly. 

“ Only a little,” said the girl. ‘“ Never mind. 
on your knee.” 

She got up as the man sat down and seated herself 
upon his knee, as if nothing had happened at all. 

“Tt’s tremendous,” said Leary. “ And that’s what 
we in England call the Revolution. By gum!” 

“ That’s it,” put in Briggs. ‘“ The psychology of the 
whole thing is in that man. That moujik there—he’s 
Russia, cold, mysterious, impenetrable. It’s not human. 
It’s just negation, ridiculous, hopeless negation.” 

Briggs felt rather pleased with himself after this 
little speech, but I felt a confused sympathy for this 
pair, seemingly so indifferent to all around them—this 
girl so happy, so fond of a man thus publicly buffeted 
by a drunken officer, who without a word or a murmur, 
with the shame of it burning upon his face, accepted the 
affront like some pariah whelp in an Eastern city. 

** Doesn’t look a weak chap, either,” said Leary, who 
had an eye for such matters. “Takes it like a true 
moujik, anyway.” 

He certainly did. They chatted to each other much 
as before, though the girl didn’t laugh so much; they 
drank more vodka, smoked more cigarettes, and at 
about 2.30 they got up and left the hall. 

* Well, if that girl sticks to him after that, I’ll be 
shot,” said Leary. 

“Stick to him! Of course she will,” interposed 
Briggs. ‘“‘ You don’t understand. That fellow couldn’t 
do anything against an officer. Suppose he’d stuck to 
the chair, he’d have got run through the guts, that’s 


I'll sit 


all. He knew that, and so did every one else. You see, 
these Russian moujiks—” 
“Hullo! He’s coming back, by Jove! That’s the 


man, isn’t it?” 

Leary was right. The theatre was fairly empty now 
—in fact the actual performance was finished and the 
third part of the night’s entertainment, when people 
sit about and drink, was in full play; but that was the 
man, without a doubt, picking his way slowly through 
the emptying hall, toward the table he had left about 
half an hour ago. 

I watched him with an interest of shame and pity. 
What could he be returning for! Perhaps one of them 
had left something behind. But no. He strolled up 
to the table, passed it, passed us so close that he al- 
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* Me! 


most brushed against my legs, and made for the big 
table where the officers sat carousing with drunken 
hilarity. 

As he passed I looked searchingly up into the man’s 
face. It was tight-set but otherwise perfectly calm. 
A lighted cigarette hung from his lips. He moved 
easily, walking up to the officers’ table with the soft 
elastic step peculiar to the Russian, which comes to 
him perhaps from his habit of wearing high boots. 

The officers were far too deep in their cups to take 
any notice of him as he stood there calmly surveying 
them, glancing carefully at each one in turn, deliber- 
ately making up his mind. The young officer who had 
struck the man had changed his seat and sat at the 
other end of the table with his back toward him, toy- 
ing with the sham ringlets of one of the chouettes, 
whe was teaching him the chorus of her latest success, 
““Vlon, vlon, va le petit cafard chéri.” 

Anticipating trouble, we rose instinctively to our 
feet. 

The man walked leisurely round the table, fixed his 
eyes intently for a moment upon the officer who had 
struck him, and touched him lightly on the shoulder. 

' But the officer was scarcely in a condition to remem- 
ber him,,and after glancing round took no further 
notice. 

“ Pascholsk, Please,’ the man said, “ I want a word 
with you.” 

“Vion, vlon, vai le petit cafard chéri!” The officer 
bawled out the start of the chouette’s chorus, as she 
sat upon his lap with one of her knees pressed against 
the table. “ Here, have a drink!” he cried out. 

To my surprise, the moujik drew back and gave the 
officer a resounding thump on the back. 

“ Pascholsk !” he repeated. 

The effect of the blow was instantaneous. The 
“ poppies,” and the toreras ceased giggling and scream- 
ing and all the other officers turned round on their 
chairs, aghast at the moujik’s effrontery. 


“Put that woman down,” said the mouiik, “ and 


I’m only a clown” 


stand up,” and the fat chouette relapsed snilenly into 
the next chair. 

The young officer stared with drunken amazement. 
He was evidently trying to think. He put his hand on 
the chouette’s plump shoulder and tried to assist him- 
self to rise. * 

So for a second or two the man and the officer glared 
at each other, then suddenly, without a word, almost 
before we could realize what had happened, the moujik’ 
seized the officer by both ears. 

An agonized shriek wailed through the theatre. I 
heard a tearing sound. I saw a streaming flow of 
blood. Next moment the oflicer fell back writhing upon 
the floor, and I saw his two bleeding ears quivering 
like little pieces of blane-mange, one in each of the 
moujik’s hands. 

It took place so quickly that nobody moved or spoke. 
The moujik looked at the two ears with a droll expres- 
sion of satisfaction and dropped one carefully among 
the champagne-bottles. 

“T’ve promised the other,” he remarked, casually. 

Then before the other officers, stupid and heavy with 
drink, had risen excitedly to their feet, some to raise 
up the officer lying in a faint under the table, some 
vainly seeking to unbuckle their swords from the girls’ 
waists, the man wheeled round and disappeared, un 
molested by the people, out of the hail. 

Outside, just as he was getting into a sleigh, where 
the girl I had seen with him. was seated awaiting him, 
Leary and I caught him by the arm. 

“ Splendid!” exclaimed the Irishman, clapping him 
on the back. 

“You must be as strong as a bull. 
are you?” 

The man pulled the ear out of his pocket and threw 
it in the girl’s lap. Her eyes glimmered like stars. 

“Drive off,” he shouted, and as the sleigh leapt 
silently across the snow, he turned round upon us and 
threw back with an admirable nonchalance, “Me! I’m 
only a clown.” 


What: the deuce 





























































































Two for three for five 


Catching the breeze through Washington Arch “Creaming up” in Battery Park 




















Two citizens who don’t believe in hot-weather diet 


























In the vicinity of South Ferry one lunches perpendicularly 


THE NOON HOUR 
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It’s not so hot twenty stories aboveground 
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Judging a Second-hand Car 


By H. W. LADD 


A SECOND-HAND automobile is pro- 
verbially an unknown quantity to the in- 
experienced buyer, and many a car has 
preven a veritable Pandora’s box of 
troubles to its second or third owner. 
Nevertheless, any automobile that is worth 
running at all has some value to some 
one, and in many cases it is_ better 
economy to buy a used than a new car. 
The buyer’s sagacity is shown mainly in 
being able to forecast the sort of service 
which a certain car will give, and in ap- 
praising its value so that he does not 
get the short end of the deal. 

If the buyer knows nothing about auto- 
mobiles, it is decidedly wisest for him 
either to purchase a new car of reputable 
make or to engage the services of an un- 
prejudiced expert. Some manufacturers 
or their agents, however, make a practice 
of overhauling their own used ears and 


selling them with substantially the same 
guarantee as new ears. Such machines 
can generally be purchased with con- 
fidence. 

In selecting a second-hand car it is 


important to bear in mind the service re- 
quired. If the latter is pleasure-riding 
simply, a less reliable car will serve than 
if its work is in the nature of business. 
A physician, a real-estate operator, a busi- 
ness man who lives a mile or more from 
the station or store, must be able to de- 


pend implicitly on his ear. For him a 
second-hand low-grade car is costly at 


any price. A high-grade car, however, if 
put in first-class condition, may give good 
service for several years. 

In order of importance, the maker’s 
name and reputation are the first con- 


siderations. The product of a new manu- 
facturer may be good, but the fact  re- 
mains to be demonstrated. Avoid the 


product of a concern that has failed, even 
if the car itself be good, for the reason that 
new parts will be hard to get and the re- 
selling price will be almost nothing. 
Other things being equal, it is well to buy 
of an agent in the neighborhood, as that 
promises good treatment in the matter 
of replacements and minor attention. 

In estimating the value of a second-hand 
ear, the market prices of cars of like 
model and date afford a rough guide. The 
condition of the particular car, however, 
is important, as it may represent a con- 
siderable difference in mileage remaining, 
besides the possible cost of overhauling. 
The tires alone, if bad, may require an 
immediate outlay of from $100 to $300. 
If the car is bought of a_ professional 
trader in second-hand cars, its condition 
will bear careful examination; since the 
trader is under great temptation to sell 
cars simply on their reputation and ap- 
pearance without regard to the amount of 
work which may be required to put them 
in usable shape. 

Only a man personally experienced in 
the repair of cars can judge the condition 
of an old car closely. Nevertheless, even 
the amateur, if he has had a season’s driv- 
ing experience, can tell a great deal by 
close attention to the points at which 
wear usually first shows itself. Of these 
points, the chief is usually the steering- 
gear. This comprises a considerable num- 
ber of elements with many joints and 
bearings, all of which wear loose sooner 
or later. The steering-column should be 
rigid. If shaky, the cause is probably to 
be found in tht bolts attaching the steer- 
ing-bracket to the frame being a loose fit 
in their holes, and a shop job will be 
required to make them permanently tight. 
Grasp one of the front wheels by opposite 
spokes and deflect it, noting how much 
play there is before the steering-wheel 
turns. Rock the wheel sidewise and note 
if the steering-knuckle is loose on its pivot- 
bolt. If the mechanism shows consider- 
able play it must be overhauled, as a 
neglected steering-gear is dangerous on a 
rutty road. 

Note whether the engine is quiet or 
noisy. Noise in the engine, especially if 
there is distinct knocking, indicates the 
need of overhauling. Lift the cover-plate 
from the transmission gears and _ note 
whether the latter are worn, by comparing 
the wearing with the non-wearing sur- 
faces of the teeth. When the car is 
demonstrated, note whether gear shifts are 
made easily and quietly, or the reverse. 
Frequently some particular shift—e. g., 
from intermediate to high gear—will be 
noisy, owing to local wear. 

Scrutinize the radiator. Many sorts of 
radiators are almost impossible to repair 
after they begin to leak. Notice whether 
the car rattles much on a rough road, and 
if so ascertain whether the noise comes 
from important or unimportant parts. 

Remember that a high-grade car is 
worth fixing up, even if it is somewhat 
run down; but that a poorly built car is 
a bad investment, éven if it is temporarily 
fixed up. 

Personally, the writer considers it better 
to buy a car “as it stands,” and do the 
overhauling afterward, since that gives 
the purchaser a chance to see how the work 








is done. A first-class job of overhauling 
on a car two or three years old costs 
usually from $200 to $400, and the average 
seller is not likely to spend such a sum in 
fixing up his car to sell. If, however, the 
car is bought of a responsible concern, or 
if its former owner be known, there is no 
harm in accepting an overhauled car. It 
is well, however, to figure on spending 
$100 or so for minor fixing up, exclusive 
of tires. Painting, if required, costs from 
$50 to $100. 

It is hardly worth while to alter a ear 
radically, and the older it the less 
worth while do alterations become. The 
body may be changed or rebuilt if no 
changes in the chassis are required, but 
such changes as lengthening the wheel- 
base, enlarging the wheels, changing the 
angle of the steering-column, ete., nearly 
always cost more than they. are worth. 
Unless the chassis is designed to carry a 
tonneau or a roadster body interchange- 
ably, it is not advisable to change the body 
from roadster to tonneau, or vice versa. 
Nowadays the chassis is often made to 
suit one or another specifie model of 
body. 
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Concerning Nefs 


Tire Duke of Saxe-Coburg possesses a 
unique collection of nefs—small models 
Gf ships executed in silver. Nefs are very 
rare. At last accounts the British Museum 
did not possess a single specimen, and at 
South Kensington they were poorly repre- 
sented. The nef believed to be the finest 
in the world is owned by the Tsar. It 
was presented by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Tsar of that time. 

The Saxe-Coburg collection comprises 
more than forty nefs, and is undoubtedly 
the largest and finest in existence. It in- 
eludes beautiful specimens manufactured 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries. 

Little is known touching the early his- 
tory of these craft, but in olden days 
such models were frequently presented by 
one royal personage to another. Their 
primary use was as receptacles for table 
utensils or wine. They were constructed 
with the greatest care and skill, and the 
smiths were at great pains to render them 
faithful models in’ every detail of the 
vessel they were meant to represent. 

As historic relics they are of great 
value, since the rigs and characteristics 
of the battleships and merchant-vessels 
of the various periods are correct. 

The manufacture of nefs seems to have 
been abandoned long ago. Their cost was 
great, a fact which no doubt helped to 
vender them unattainable to any but the 
most ardent collectors. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIME NT is 
* BROWN’ S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.’ 
bottle. «** 





Ust BROWN’S Camphorated’ Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4*.» 





LACK OF MONEY 


Was a Godsend in This Case. 





It is not always that a lack of money is 
a benefit. 

A lady of Green Forest, Ark., owes her 
health es the fact that she could not pay in 
advance the fee demanded by a specialist to 
treat her for stomach trouble. In telling 
of her case she says: 

“T had been treated by four different 
physicians during 10 years of stomach 
trouble. Lately I called on another, who 
told me he could not cure me; that I had 
neuralgia of the stomach. Then I went to 
a specialist, who told me I had catarrh of 
the stomach, and said he could cure me in 
four months, but would have to have his 
money down. I could not raise the neces- 
sary sum, and in my extremity I was led to 
quit coffee and try ‘Postum. 

“So I stopped coffee and gave Postum a 
thorough trial, and the results have been 
magical. I now sleep well at night, some- 
thing I had not done for a long ‘time; the 
pain in my stomach is gone, and I am a 
different woman. 

“T dreaded to quit coffee, because every 
time I had tried to stop it I suffered from 
severe headaches; so I continued to drink it, 
although I had reason to believe it was in- 
jurious to me, and was the cause of my 
stomach trouble and extreme nervousness. 
But when I had: Postum to shift to it was 
different. 

“To my surprise I did not miss coffee 
when I began to drink Postum. 

“Coffee ‘had been steadily and surely kill- 
ing me, and I didn’t fully realize what was 
doing i it until I quit and changed to Postum.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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1 One Telephone, 





Dumb: 


Five Million, Eloquent 


If there were only one 
telephone in the world it 
would be exhibited in a 
glass case as a curiosity. 


Even in its simplest form 
telephone talk requires a 
second instrument with 
connecting wires and other 
accessories. 


For real, useful telephone 
service, there must be a 
comprehensive system of 
lines, exchanges, switch- 
boards and auxiliary equip- 
ment, with an army of at- 
tcndants always on duty. 


Connected with such a 
system a telephone instru- 
ment ceases to be a curios- 
ity, but becomes part of the 


great mechanism of univer- 
sal communication. 


To meet the manifold 
needs of telephone users 
the Bell System has been 
built, and today enables 
twenty-five million people 
to talk with one another, 
from five million tele- 
phones. 


Such service cannot be 
rendered by any system 
which does not cover with 
its exchanges and connect- 
ing lines the whole country. 


The Bell System meets the 
needs of the whole public for 
a telephone service that is 
united, direct and universal. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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SCHOOL or HOME. by using 
WASHBURNE’S PATENT 
PAPER FASTENERS. 


75,000,000 


SOLD the past YEAR 
should convince Y' 


eu SUPERIORITY” 
Trade Q), K, Mark 


Mido of toes 3 sizes. In brass boxesof 100. 
Handsome.Compact.$tron;,.No Slipping, NEVER! 


Alll stationers. Send 10c for sam: lo han of 88, 
assorted sizes. ened tans 
The 0. K. Mfg. Co. ay orton Y. 





Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of ¢ redit. 
Collections made. Inter- 


s 
C red it national Cheques. Certifi- 
ad cates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL Srreer 


Letters 





For 35 years we have been paying our customers 


the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
(}} which we can recommend atvee ¢ the most Porto 
Bes Certifiontes of Please ask for Loan List No. 70y. 
Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 
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KY & Ly, 
¥ ht, 3 


$2,900,000.00 of Realty Assets in and 
adjacent to New York City are safeguard- 
ing the New York Central Realty Com- 
pany Bondholder. 


And he is privileged to withdraw his 
entire investment, with interest, after two 
years. 

If you wish your work to make 
Capital, buy an Accumulative 

nd. If you wish to make your 
Capital work, buy a Coupon Bond, 

Write to-day for samples of our two 
forms of bonds. Read them over care- 
fully and make your investment in propor- 
tion to your means, 


New York Central Realty Co. 
Suite 1181, 1328 Broadway, New York 



























investors’ and Traders’ 


Pocket Manual 


———- a pte on Short Sales, Wall Street 
Terms, Small Lot Trading, Commission Charges, 
Margin Requirements, Unlisted and Curb Stocks, 
Opening an Account and other valuable suggestions. 


Free Upon Request 


SPECIAL NIGHT LETTER SERVICE 


for prospective customers. We invite your account. 


LEAVITT & GRANT 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York. 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 
48 West 22d St.—Albany Hotel (41st St. and Broadway) 








—Nassau Trust Co. Building, 356 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Small Investments 


We give special attention to the 
investment of small sums in secu- 
rities of reliable corporations. 
Carefully prepared analyses of 
values and other information use- 
ful to investors upon request. 


Connor & Co. 


Established 1881 





31 Nassau St., New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


























































































RAILROAD BONDS VERSUS REAL-ESTATE MORTGAGES 







2A HE day of the strong-hox is over. 
" $e With the possession of money comes 
the responsibility of putting it out 
jadvantageously at interest. To its 


£., . . . 
idle capital is no ornament, 


“o/ owner 


but rather a reproach. The servant 
who tremblingly wrapped up_ his 


talent in a napkin found but little 
‘ favor with his master or his fellows. 

In the United States the two most important forms 
of investment are the railroad bond and the first 
mortgage on real estate. Railroading is our principal 
industry, and by most people the railroad bond has 
always been considered the backlog of investment. But 
with the formation during the past few years of big 
companies which make a business of buying and sell- 
ing real-estate mortgages and of placing them within 
the reach of the small investor, it has come about 
that in point of popularity this kind of security is 
coming closely to rival the railroad bond. Just at 
present, with the railroad bond-market in so unsatis- 
factory a state and the companies which sell mort- 
taking full advantage of the fact and doing 
everything in their power to popularize what they 
have to sell, the relative merits of the two kinds of 
security are being widely discussed, 
Advocate for the railroad bond, 
Wherein is the railroad 


wages 
gage 


“step ferward and 


say what you have to say. 
hond a superior form of security for the investment 
ef surplus savings? 

In the first place, because of its marketability. The 


man who has put his money into a railroad bond has 


hought something which he can at any time sell. He 
is not tied to his commitment; if at any time he 


wants to get out of it he has a broad and open market 
in which he can sell. There is no red tape to be un- 
tied, no large commissions to be paid. He takes his 
bonds to a broker and sells them and gets his money. 
The broker charges him $1.25 per $1, 000 bond. Under 
the cireumstances the investor in railroad bonds is 
free to act as he likes—he has his money invested and 
still has it liquid. It is where he ean get it at a 
moment’s notice and no opportunity can siip by him 
heeause he is tied up so that he eannot take advan- 
tage of it. 
Furthermore, 
makes it possible to 


this quality of quick marketability 
borrow easily on railroad bonds. 
Among the qualities which collateral must possess to 
make it acceptable to banks as a basis for loans, 
marketability takes first place. Can this collateral 
be readily sold in case the loan is not paid?—that is 
the first question the bank asks. In the case of good 
railroad bonds there is only one answer and that is 
that it ean. Jt is more than a matter, furthermore, 
of whether or not the loan will be granted. It is a 
matter of rate as well. A man need have had but 
very little experience in borrowing money from banks 
to know that the quality and marketability of the 
collateral offered make a whole lot of difference in 
the rate charged. ' 

It is unnecessary to say much here regarding the 
importance of being able to borrow fully and readily 
on one’s investments. In the ease of the individual it 
may be some unexpected expense, such, for instance, as 
the burning down of one’s house, which makes im- 
perative the need of ready money, while in the case of 
the business firm it may be some unavoidable reverse. 
In either case, where resources have ages banked up 
in the form of good railroad bonds, it is. unnecessary 
to sell out the investment, the eng forming a l:ind 
of security on which any bank will lend freely and at 
a low rate of interest. 

The second great point in favor of good railroad 
bonds is that they offer the discriminating investor 
the opportunity not only for a steady income, but for 
a decided inerease in principal. Reference is here 
made to bonds of high grade only, the other kind of 
honds having their uses, but not being concerned in 
this discussion at all. 

This matter of increment in principal is one of the 


main points made in favor of railroad bonds by 
those who advocate their purchase for investment. 
The intrinsie value of railroad bond, it is pointed 


out, is something which can be definitely ascertained. 
The dividend-paying stock of a railroad may be known 
to be worth a great deal of money, but just how much 
the expert 


it is worth it is impossible even for 
analyst to say. A good bond, on the other hand, 


intrinsically worth just about so and so much, nor 


is there any great difficulty about determining its 
price. Under the weight of an over-issue of the 


bonds the price may go down, or under the stimulus 
of easy money-market conditions it may go up, but 
always it is possible to tell just about where the bonds 
are selling relative to where they ought normally to 
sell. Stocks have a par value, but no absolutely ascer- 
tainable point from which it may be said that they 
are “up” or “down.” Bonds have. When the first- 
mortgage four-per-cent. bonds of the best railroads 
in the country sold down around 90 three years ago, 
everybody who knew anything about the matter at all 
knew that they were selling far below their actual 
value, the fact that nobody had any money with which 
te buy them being the only reason that such a condi- 
tion could ever exist at all. It didn’t exist long after 
the eredit position had heen straightened out and in- 
vestors were once more in a position where they could 
~— 

Far from being a disadvantage, such fluctuations as 
take place in the price of good railroad bonds, their 
friends claim, are of the very greatest advantage to 
investors. <A first-class four-per-cent. railroad bond 
selling at 108 or 104 is palpably above its investment 
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value—too high to buy and as plainly so labelled as 
though its real value were inscribed on the bond 
itself. Similarly, when bonds of this sort get down 
around 95, bankers and investors realize that they 
have swung down below their true level. High money- 
rates, high cost of living, the tying up of capital— 
these or other things may have brought about the de- 
cline, but by the man who is familiar with what has 
happened before, it is realized that the operation of 
such influences is bound to be temporary and that the 
bends are bound to “come back ” sooner or later. 

Plainly stated, it is often possible, on account of the 
operation of outside influences, to buy the best rail- 
road bonds at such a price as to make a profit on 
the purchase almost a certainty. Nor by any stretch 
of imagination or of the English language can the 
nan who buys in this way be said to be speculating. 
The intrinsic value of a Pennsylvania or Baltimore & 
Ohio first-mortgage bond is as ascertainable as the 
value of anything that can be named. The chance 
which occasionally comes around to buy securities of 
this sort at several points below their true value is 
just one of those conditions developed by the imperfect 
state of our financial system, and is welcomed by 
patient and discriminating investors in every, part 
of the country. 

The third point in favor of railroad bonds is what 
might be called their impersonal character. A man 
who buys a bond is, in effect, lending money, and 
where the party to whom he is lending it is a great 
railroad, he is going to have his dealings with a 
pretty desirable sort of a debtor. There is going to 


be no running around after the interest, no need of 
threatening foreclosure proceedings unless it is 


speedily paid. January and July bring with them 
no necessity for worrying as to whether the régular 
check will be reeeived or not, no wondering as to 
whether the poor fellow ought not to be given a 
little more time to pay up. Where the debtor is 
a big corporation, the personal feature does not figure 
at all. The interest- -day comes around and the bond- 
holder clips off his coupon and sends it around to 
the bank, where money to pay it will long before 
have been deposited. There will be no question about 
its being paid on presentation. Among bankers, rail- 
road-bond coupons are treated exactly like currency, 

Advocate for the real-estate mortgage, you have 
heard what has been said in favor of railroad bonds— 
step forward and show forth the advantages possessed 
by the kind of security you have to offer. 

First, perhaps, should be mentioned the -fact that 
mortgages do not fluctuate in price—that the buyer 
puts so-and-so-much in and can count upon drawing 
so-and-so-much out. If the fact that a bond fluctuates 
means that the buyer has a chance to make a profit 
on his principal, must it not necessarily mean that 
there exists also the chance to make a loss? 

How often has it happened that investors have 
bought what they considered “ good” railroad bonds, 
only to have the price decline materially below what 
was paid. Allow that the interest is regularly paid, 
and that upon their maturity the bonds are going to 
be paid off, how about the intervening period when 
the price is down and the investor who wants to sell 
out finds that he ean do so only at a loss? That 
never happens in the case of a mortgage. The holder 
in looking over his newspaper never comes ¢eross the 
pleasant information that the security he has bought 
can be had in the open market at a price considerably 
under what he paid for it. 

The second point in favor of the real-estate mort- 
gage is that it is usually secured on property which 
the holder of the mortgage is able to keep track of. 
Apartment-houses, dwellings, office buildings. hotels— 
the holder of the mortgage can see the tangible 
security on which he has lent his money and can at 


any time tell definitely just what the security is 
worth. How is it in case of the railroad bond? The 


security back of the first-mortgage bond of Pennsyl- 
vania or Baltimore & Ohio needs no watching, but 
there are numberless issues of railroad bonds rated 
as first class which have no such security back of 
them. Many bonds of exceedingly high standing, in 
fact, are not mortgage issues at all and are secured 
by earning-power only. Granted that this earning- 
power has been demonstrated and that there is every 
probability of the road’s continuing to earn very 
much more than is necessary to take care of the in- 
terest on its bonds and pay them off when they mature, 
can such security in any way be said to compare with 
the security of a mortgage based on tangible real 
estate? In the one case the lender can at any time 
see with his own eyes by just how much the value 
of the collateral security exceeds the amount of money 
he has loaned on it. In the other, he is absolutely 
dependent for his information upon published state- 
ments of earnings which may or may not represent 
the actual state of affairs. 

Nor does the “ personal element ” enter into modern 
mortgage investments to any very great extent. 
Where one neighbor lends money to another on the 
security of his house or farm, the personal element 
figures largely in the transaction and the collection of 
the interest may be a mighty unpleasant business, but 
most mortgage investments nowadays are not made 
on that basis. The man who wants to invest his money 
in a mortgage nowadays is more apt to go to some 
one of the big companies making a specialty of in- 
vestments of that sort, and the mortgage he gets is apt 
to be secured on some million-dollar hotel, apartment, 
or office building. Often, too, the mortgage will be 
guaranteed by the company which sells it to him, 
that institution standing between him and the bor- 
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rower and seeing to it that all details pertaining to 
insurance, taxation, ete., are properly attended to. 

Thirdly, in favor of mortgages, there is to be con- 
sidered the fact that such investments do not usually 
have a distant maturity date, as do most railroad 
bonds, and that an adjustment of interest rates to 
current conditions is therefore possible. The man 
who buys a mortgage which has been made during 
a time of cheap money and which bears a compara- 
tively low rate of interest is not tied up to his in- 
vestment for a long period of time—within a few 
years, presumably, his mortgage will mature, and if 
by that time the money-market has come to favor the 
lender, he will be able to reinvest his capital in a 
mortgage bearing a correspondingly higher rate of 
interest. Railroad bonds usually run for a long term 
of years and are rigid as the interest they pay. With 
mortgages, the interest varies according to current 
conditions. 

From what has been said in favor of railroad 
bonds and real-estate mortgages as investments, it is 
evident that a very high degree of excellence attaches 
to both classes of security and that selection between 
the two is bound to be very largely a matter of indi- 
vidual choice. If any distinction at all can be made, 
it is that on account of the profit possibilities and the 
ready convertibility into cash of the railroad bond, 
that form of investment is more likely to appeal to the 
active man of business who is in touch with current 
affairs. Women who administer their own affairs, on 
the other hand, and trustees of estates, are more likely 
to lean toward the non-fluctuating ioe reai- 
estate mortgage. 


If it were possible to ascertain what proportion of 
the money put into automobiles would have been put 
into bonds had the auto.craze not developed, it would 
be possible to get some sort of a line on the extent to 
which the automobile has hurt the bond-market. It 
isn’t possible to do anything more than guess the 
extent of the diversion of funds, but without hesita- 
tion it can be said that it is very great and that-the 
bond-dealers are right in their claim that not in years 
has anything developed which has hurt their business 
as much as it has been hurt by the automobile craze. 

Lamentable as it may be from other points of view, 
it is not the buying of automobiles by people who can’t 
afford it which has reacted most upon the price of 
bonds, but rather the buying which is done out of 
surplus funds which would otherwise be available for 
investment. The man who scrapes together the cash 
and puts his last cent into a car is not the kind of a 
man who would put money into bonds anyway. It is 
the thousand dollars of surplus here and the two or 
three thousand there which would normally be used 
to buy a few additional bonds, but which goes to buy 
a new car instead—that is what counts. That is the 
buying power the bond-dealers rely upon and which 
at present they find so grievously lacking. 


It is a matter, furthermore, not only of principal, 
but of income. To run a car costs money—money 
which if there’ were no car to be run would in all 
probability be saved and, eventually, in one form or 
another find its way into bonds. There are lots of 
people whose income allows them to run ears and yet 
to save money, but there are thousands and thousands 
to whom the additional expense of keeping an auto- 
mobile means just the difference between being able 
to, save and not being able to save, of being able to 
buy a bond or two at the end of the year or of not 
being able to. The aggrégate of this buying power 
is very great and its loss is making itself keenly felt. 


To the man just beginning to get interested in 
financial affairs there is nothing more puzzling than 
the sympathetic movement of securities, the way in 
which some unfavorable development tending to de- 
press the copper shares, for instance, will drag down 
the price of railroad stocks as well. What sense is 
there, he asks, in a decline in some stock bringing 
about a decline in shares of an entirely different 
nature? 

That the “market” moves as a whole and that 
there are plenty of reasons why a break in any part of 
it is apt to induce selling in other quarters, is well 
known. At the same time it is something of a ques- 
tion whether the average man interested in security 
movements does not perhaps pay two much attention to 
“the market” as a whole and too little to the indi- 
vidual stocks in which he is interested. It seldom 
happens, it is true, that the leading stocks of one 
group go up while the leading stocks of another go 
down, but a very little study of the records is all 
that is needed to see that movements may be in the 
same direction without being anything like uniform in 
extent. 

The shrewd investor knows this and makes his com- 
mitments accordingly. The market, as a whole, may at 
any given time have declined so radically as to make 
it seem certain that any good securities purchased will 
vield a profit in the end, but before doing his buying 
the close observer will figure carefully just what part 
the stock he is thinking of buying has played in the 
decline. Did the influences tending to put down the 
general price-level work directly on this particular 
stock? To what extent was its decline caused by the 
decline which took place in the rest of the market? 
These and a good many other similar questions he is 
apt to ask himself before he does his buying. The 
“market,” after all, is made up of a whole lot of 
different component. parts. 





































315 Park Ave. 








SAVES THOUSANDS OF STEPS 








AND BACK -BREAKING WORK 








Because the Line Comes to You. 


HILL'S 


Holds 150 feet of line — all in easy 
reach—clothes dry quickly. 
taken down in a minute. Folds up and 


leaves the lawn clear. 


Write today for folder 15; it tells you 
all about this common-sense, labor-saving, 
convenient clothes dryer. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


FAMOUS 
CLOTHES 





DRYER 





Put up or 
















Cocktails 


Here’s to You! 
bother. 


No fuss, no 
trouble, no 


Simply strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 


Martini ( gin base) and Manhattan (whiskey 
base) are the most popular. At all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford New York London 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


NO METAL 


can touch you 


YEAR ROUN 
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COMFORT 
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25%, 50% $1.00. 
Dealers or direct 


upon receipt of price 





EIN &Co, Makers 
St224 CenterAve 
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HAND-SEWED 
PROCESS 


he standard for 30 years. 
are absolutely the most 


age and _ best made shoes 
or the price in America. 
L. Douglas’ name and 


are stamped on the 


rice 

Coetnen of his shoes, thereby 
guaranteeing them to hold 
their shape, fit better and 
longer than any other \ 

ey are positively the 

most economical shoes for you 
to buy. 







SHOES 


MEN’S $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 & $5.00 
WOMEN’S$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 <a@ 
BOYS’ $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 / 

W. L. Douglas shoes have 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE 


If not for sale in your town write for catalog 
giving instructions how to order by mail. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 177 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





The Cause of Baldness 


THE microbe of baldness has been dis- 
covered; but the microbe is not the cause 
of baldness. The microbe is found on bald 
heads, because it lives where hair cannot 
live; but it is no more to be blamed for 
baldness than the weed growing rank on 
worn-out, abandoned land is to be blamed 
for the condition of the land. 

Baldness and hardening of the arteries 
(arterio sclerosis) arise from the same 
eause. The scalp is irrigated and nour- 
ished by different groups of arteries. 


These carry nourishment to the hair. If 


the head-covering compresses the arteries, 
as it does occasionally, the blood cannot 
circulate with force enough to. reach the 
hair’s roots. As a result the hair dies and 
the head becomes bald, first in spots, then 
all over, wherever the roots of the hair 
do not receive nourishment, just as grass 
dies on a prairie whose irrigating canals 
run dry. 

The hair disappears first from the 
‘terminal points of the arterial systems, 
because, as those regions are the last to 
be reached by the irrigating fluids, they 
are the first to suffer when the streams 
diminish. The scalp is one of the advance- 
guards of the system; one of the first to 
signal the proximity of the enemy. Since 
a covering of hair was placed upon the 
sealp to protect the scalp, it is foolish to 
shave the head or to strip the hair of its 
oily cover by using alkaline washes, alco- 
hol, or soap shampoos. Cold water is un- 
natural and has a tendency to do serious 
harm not only to the hair and the head, 
but to the whole system. The head should 
not, be shaved after sickness, because the 
convalescent needs the protection given to 
the scalp by the hair. 

The chief care in case of falling hair 
should be the maintenance of the blood- 
supply. The blood should be enriched, 
purified, and made to circulate. If the 
comb and the brush bring out hair it is 
because the hair is dead and ready to fall. 
Strong hair takes the place of hair that 
falls out; weak hair, hair that will die, is 
liable to take the place of the hair that 
is left to fall naturally. 

Baldness and gray hair are very dif- 
ferent matters. The normal color of the 
hair depends upon the deposit of pigment 
in the-fluids running through the nutrition 
channels. Man’s hair is like the pelt of 
the animal; it whitens where the skin is 
irritated, subjected to pressure, or kept 
wet. 

Alkaline and alcoholic washes, or soap 
and water, hasten the discoloration of the 
hair. Habitual frictions of the scalp with 
beef marrow or oils gives the hair nourish- 
ment. That oily fiuids are the natural 
capillary nourishment is shown by thie 
microscope. Before the hair springs from 
the follicle it bathes in the fluid held in 
the terminal cup of the sebaceous glands, 
which tones the color, strengthens the pig- 
mentary deposit, and renders the hair more 
or less impermeable to the destructive 
action of atmospheric heat and cold. 

To sum up, the head should be pro- 
tected by its hair, the scalp should be 
massaged with oils, and the general sys- 
tem should be so cared for that there will 
be no diminution of the blood-supply of 
the scalp. 





The Flowers of the Sea 


LIKE the land, the sea has its flowers, 
but the most brilliant of the marine 
flowers bloom not upon plants, but upon 
animals. The living corals of tropical 
seas present a display of floral beauty 
that in richness and vividness of color 
and variety and grace of form rivals the 
splendor of a garden of flowers. The re- 
semblance to vegetal blossoms is so com- 
plete that some persons find it difficult to 
believe that the brilliant display contains 
no element of plant life, but is wholly 
animal in its organization. Among the 
sea animals that bloom as if they were 
plants are included, besides corals, the 
sea-anemone and the sea-cucumber. It 
has been remarked that among the coral 
gardens the birds and butterflies of the 
upper world are replaced by fishes of curi- 
ous forms and flashing colors which dart 
about among the animal flowers. 





The Perfect Clock 


THE most accurate timekeeper in the 
world is said to be the electric clock in 
the basement of the Berlin Observatory. 
It is enclosed in an air-tight glass cylin- 
der, and has frequently run for periods of 
two or three months with an average 
daily deviation of only fifteen one- 
thousandths of a second. Yet astronomers 
are not satisfied even with this, and efforts 
are continually being made to secure ideal 
conditions for a clock by keeping it not 
only in an air-tight case, but in an under- 
ground vault where changes neither of 
temperature nor of barometric pressure 
shall ever affect it. 
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# NIGHT LETTER 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


25,000 OFFICES IN AMERICA CABLE SERVICE TO ALL THE WORLD 
ROBERT C. CLOWRY, PRESIDENT BELVIDERE BROOKS, GENERAL MANAGER 
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the terms on back 


SEND the following NIGHT LETTER suvject to { 

















“NIGHT LETTERS” EASILY SENT 


There are three ways of sending a ‘‘Night 
Letter’’—you can hand it in at one of the 25,000 
Western Union Offices—you can telephone, or 
ring a call box, and have a messenger come for 
it—you can dictate it over the telephone and have 
it charged in a monthly account. 


‘‘Night Letters’’ are telegraphed at night 
and delivered the next morning, but they may 
be sent in at any time during the day or evening, 
up to midnight. 


A fifty word ‘Night Letter’? may be sent 
at the day rate of ten words, with one-fifth of 
this rate for each additional ten words. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Prompt, Efficient Popular Service. 
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THE GENTLE TINKLE 


of cracked ice in some cool, sequestered nook on a hot and 
sultry Summer day, augmented by the odor of crushed 
mint nicely blended with 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


is soothing to the senses, satisfying to the taste, grateful 
and comforting, healthful and invigorating. 





POOOG 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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WILD LIFE OF ORCHARD AND FIELD | jem 


BY ERNEST INGERSOLL Publication is 


Printed With 
Based on this author’s “ Friends Worth Know- ———— 
ing,” this bodk is entirely new. Illustrated 
with many new photographs. 


$1.40 net (postage extra). 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





Manufactured by 
J. M. 
NEW, YORK 


















































Once Tried, 
Always the Favorite 


Uniform quality is the reason why 





Pabst Blue Ribbon holds old friends and makes 


new ones. 
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Add Several Columns 
at Once—You Can 
with a 1910 Universal 


One of the many things you can do ona 1910 Universal 
is to add several columns of numbers at once. For instance, 
th> weights and amounts on an invoice can be checked at one 
operation. 


_ Oar variable split device is a boon to clerks —and enables 
them not only to save time but also to do their figure-work with 
positive accuracy. 


With total, sub-total, correction and elimination keys, this 
1910 Universal is a machine valuable in any office where 
figures are used. 


Will you try it a while at our expense ? 


Universal Adding Machine Co. | 


\ St. Louis, Missouri 
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SA Ammen 


You will find the last drop as good 


as the first—the bottle you drink 
o-day has the same delicate 
flavor and is as smooth and sat- 
isfying as the one of yesterday. 
Every drop in every bottle of 


Pabst — 
lueRibbon 


The Beer of Quality 


is brewed as carefully: and aged as 
thoroughly as though it were the 
only bottle ever to be sold. This 
is why it has swept the boards 
at all expositions and in all com- 
petitions where purity and high 
food value were the standards 

of comparison. 


Don’t deny yourself the 
best—get Pabst Blue Ribbon 
and have the best. 


Made and Bottled Only 
by Pabst at Milwaukee. 


You will find Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Beer everywhere — 
served on Dining Cars, Steam- 
ships, in all Clubs, Cafes and 


Hotels. 


Order a Case To-day 


From Your Dealer 


PabstBrewing Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 









Natural Laxative 
Water 
Quickly Relieves: 

Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, 


Stomach Disorders, ee, 
and manor 


CONSTIPATIO 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 

















DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 
For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 
Address DR, GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 








FLY-RODS & FLY-TACKLE 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture\and Use 
REVISED EDITION 
By H. P. WELLS 
Author of * The American Salmon-Fisherman " 
dilustvated with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth. $1.75 net 
(postage extra), 
MARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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One of the Vacation Luxuries 


Take it along with you or purchase tt from 
any of our Sales Agents 





ff Have never been 

y equalled in Purity 

; Quality 
and 


















Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stamps. 








c. W. ABROTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 








Uncle Sam Washes His Money 


THE Secretary of the United States 
Treasury at Washington has purchased a 
machine to launder United States notes. 
He estimates that when washing money 
becomes general at all the subtreasuries 
the government will save thereby at least 
one million dollars a year. This is just 
one of the items of economy that Uncle 
Sam is putting into practice. 

More than two hundred million dol- 
lars of tainted greenbacks—tainted, how- 
ever, with billions of disease germs— 
were withdrawn from circulation and de- 
stroved last year. This vast amount of 
wealth, of course, had to be replaced by 
new money. A certain citizen, reading 
about this, and knowing that Uncle Sam 
was casting around for economy methods, 
thought he could invent a machine for 
washing money, and sell it to the govern- 
ment. He did. The first machine, it is 
said, cost $1,000. Experiments in wash- 
ing and ironing notes have been conducted 
for some time at the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing and have convinced the 
oflicials that the method is a thoroughly 
practical one. It is estimated that at 
least eighty per cent. of the issues can 
be retained and the life of a bill doubled, 
and at the same time all germs will be 
destroyed by an antiseptic solution, 

The installing of this machine will no 
doubt result in the establishment of a 
money-cleaning division of the ‘Treasury. 
The apparatus is made of hardwood, and 
resembles in a way the ordinary clothes- 
washing machine. It has an upright 
handle above a central oblong oscillating 
vessel, with air-chambers at each end. 
In the central vessel is warm soaped 
water, in which the money is placed. Then 
the handle is worked back and_ forth. 
The air in the chambers is compressed by 
the contents of the vessel, thereby forcing 
the water through the money by pneu- 
matic pressure. The process is as simple 
as washing linen. After leaving the wash- 
ing-machine the notes are put through a 
starehing and ironing process. Of course 
this new process is intended only for bills 
that have become soiled from use. Bills 
that have become too worn for washing 
will be destroyed as heretofore and new 
notes issued in their stead. 





A Great Man’s Working 
Trousers 


fy a village in the heart of Touraine 
there lives an old man, whose pride it is 
that he once had the honor of making a 
pair of trousers for Balzac. The old tailor 
delights to tell of his meeting with the 
distinguished Frenchman. 

When the tailor got to the chateau 
where Balzac was staying, he found him 
in the garden at work on a novel. He was 
so busy that the tailor waited in silence. 
Many sheets of paper, covered with fine 
writing, lay around him. He would write 
a spell, then stare wildly about, and then 
go at it again as if he knew that a world 
was waiting for his words. 

After standing near and watching the 
great man awhile, the tailor at last felt 
that he must interrupt Balzac in order to 
get his measure for the trousers. Balzac 
wags extremely good-natured; smiled as 
the tailor measured him, but spoke but 
once. 5 
* No feet,” said he. as the tailor finished 
his measurements. Then he turned to his 
work, 

The worthy tailor had no idea at all 
what this meant, but for some reason he 
had not courage enough to interrupt the 
novelist again to ask. However, the tailor 
chanced to meet a servant on his way out, 
and of him inquired what M. Balzac 
meant by “ No feet.” 

“Oh.” responded the servant, “ Mon- 
sieur Balzae wants his trousers made 
without any openings at the bottom, so 
that he can sit and write without having 
to put on slippers.” 





The Japanese Policeman 


JAPAN has a police force modelled after 
the French system.’ In various places 
throughout Tokio there are small kaban- 
cho. which resemble sentry-boxes, but are 
larger. 

Three men are attached to each box 
daily. One remains inside resting, while 
another stands at the door, and the third 
patrols a beat, returning at regular inter- 
vals to the box. Stations are changed 
every eight hours. After twenty-four 
hours’ work the three officers are given 
the same length of time to rest, and three 
other men are sent to the box. 

During their “ off” days the men are 
employed in taking census returns, making 
reports regarding the condition of streets, 
bridges. embankments, drains, and ceme- 
ieries. They also report weddings, births, 
deaths, theatrical performances, and the 
presence of suspicious persons. 
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The Seaweed Harvest 


THE. right to harvest seaweed, which 
was suppressed during the Revolution, 
was restored to the French coastal popu- 
lation by Napoleon in the early days of 
the Fort Consulate. The suppression had 
piled tons of weeds along the coasts, for 
the life in the sea is so intense that sea- 
weed. grows even in regions where ice ar- 
rests all other vegetation. The mountains 
and valleys under the sea are covered with 
plants; and this submarine vegetation in- 
cludes thickets and forests in whose shelter 
live marine denizens of many kinds. 

In Brittany, where _ bladder - mack 
abounds, it is called, in Breton patois, 
“goemon.” The law gives the “ seaweed 
fishers” the right to harvest the weed 
from March 3lst to August 15th. The 
harvest is reaped only by daylight, with 
sharp cutters, rakes, and prongs like cut- 
ting-blades. When the time comes to 
harvest “goemon,” the “plant fishers ” 
line-up their carts along shore at low- 
water mark. The carts stand hub-deep in 
the sea, the horses breast deep, and the 
women rake from the carts, with skirts 
floating on the water. 

The weed is an excellent fertilizer, af- 
fords good nourishment for cattle, and 
makes fine fuel for the people who have 
no forests. In many places seaweed is 
eaten with relish. At Land’s End the 
peasants eat “ goemon-bread” at feasts. 
The “ bread ” is a perfumed jelly in a case 
formed by its own natural crust. In some 
places seaweed is dried and powdered; the 
powder, which is sweet, is used instead 
of sugar, being a near relation of glu- 
cose. In China and Japan sea-wrack is 
eaten flavored or* seasoned in different 
ways, or pickled in vinegar. The “ swal- 
lows’ nests,” prized by Asiatics, are a 
product of the same growth. 

Seaweed gives the chemist bromides, 
soda, potassium, and iodine. Some sea- 
weeds contain mineral substances; some 
are rich in fucoglycine, a product used 
with good effect as a substitute for cod- 
liver oil. The sea’s riches are inexhaust- 
ible; all that man needs is the knowledge 
required to use them to the best advantage. 





Cheating the Guinea Boys 


HUMAN nature is pretty much the.same 
everywhere, even in New Guinea, as the 
following story shows: 

In certain parts of New Guinea, wallaby, 
a species of kangaroo, are very plentiful, 
and the traveller in search of sport finds 
the pursuit of them an exciting occupa- 
tion. Wallaby steaks are a_ refreshing 
change from canned meats, and the natives 
are only too glad to have the remnants of 
the carcass. 

On one occasion a Britisher had been 
ashore in one of the sparsely populated 
regions of the coast, and secured four 
wallaby, an ample supply for his whole 
party, native guides and servants included. 
But he found that, although wallaby is re- 
garded as such a delicacy that no trouble 
is considered too great to obtain it, none 
of the native boys in the party would 
touch it. 

This was a mystery until one of them 
explained that they had been trained in 
childhood in the belief that, if they ate 
wallaby before reaching a certain age, it 
would stop their growth. 

These boys all:belonged to the part of 
the country where wallaby are few, and 
cne can imagine the crafty old folks seated 
round the festive pot and winking at one 
another as the young people declined the 
succulent dainty. 





A Surprising “Bag” 

A CALIFORNIAN, who was shooting quail 
in a large vineyard near Santa Rosa, had 
met with excellent success. Indeed, his 
“bag” was so fine a one that an element 
of mystery entered into the affair. 

At first he thought he must be shooting 
tame quail, the birds behaved so strangely, 
refusing to fly until nearly trodden under- 
foot, and then fluttering through the air 
in a most unnatural manner. 

The hunter’s dog continued to bring in 
live birds, which he supposed at the outset 
he had wounded; but when their number 
began to exceed the number of his shots, 
the fact was borne in upon him that this 
was a very strange hunt. 

Finally he came upon a bird lying upon 
its back and kicking. He picked it up. 
It appeared to be uninjured. Setting it 
upon its legs, he watched to see what it 
would do. It staggered and floundered a 
few feet farther, and then fell helplessly on 
its back. i 

Then a suspicion of the truth came to 
the hunter, and hé proceeded to investi- 
gate. It turned out that the quail had 
been feeding on frost-bitten grapes, which 
had fermented on the vines. They were 
quite drunk, and as completely ineapaci- 
tated as human beings are in a similar 
condition. 
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The Aristocrats of Town Cars 


N that service in which style is an indispensable qualification—town cars for Winter 
use—the White Limousines and Landaulets are offered as conspicuous examples of 
correctness. There is an indefinable air of style about them—a patrician elegance 
evident in every line—in the deft touch of the artist which has overlooked no detail, 

The appointments are rich and luxurious while showing a proper sense of repression— 
the inconspicuous things are as carefully handled as though you were to see them—in 
fact, the ensemble a. oe their aristocratic lineage. 


About Size—The Limousine Without. being cumbersome or un- 
wieldy, the body is large enough to 


carry five passengers comfortably, yet by clever designing the car has a neatness and 
trimness out of all proportion with its actual capacity. The body is of aluminum, and 
one never feels it is too large even when alone, yet it is not crowded when every seat 
is occupied, 


The A ppo intments The inside dome Electric Lights, the toilet articles, the 


silk curtains which shade the French plate windows, 
are all of a quality and sumptuousness which mark the White products. The Broad- 
cloth, Whipcord, or Leather upholstery is offered in any shade desired, and is of a 
quality in keeping with the other details. Even the window spaces have been carefully 
planned to give the occupant comfort and elegance. The window sashes are of polished 
rosewood, brass beveled, and the doors are extremely wide and low—a convenience 
for women when elaborate toilets are worn. In fact, nothing has been overlooked that 
could contribute to the comfortableness and refined appearance characteristic of the 


The White Company 


874 East Seventy-ninth Street Cleveland 


New York, Broadway at 62nd Street Chicago, 240 Michigan Avenue 
Boston, 320 Newbury Street San Francisco, Market St. at Van Ness Ave. 
Philadelphia, 629-633 North Broad Street Atlanta, 120-122 Marietta Street 
Pittsburgh, 138-148 Beatty Street Toronto, 170 King Street, West 
























MXotel la Salle 


Sem Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


George H. Gazley, Manager 
La Salle at Madison Street, Chicago 


Hotel La Salle is already one of the famous hotels of the world 
and excels all Chicago hotels in the elegance of its furnishings, 
the excellence of its cuisine and the thoroughness of its service. 


RATES 


One Person: 

Room with detached bath: $2.00 to $3.00 per day 
Room with private bath: $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
Two Persons: 

Room with detached bath: $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
Room with private bath: $5.00 to $8.00 per day 
Two Connecting Rooms with Bath: 

Two persons, - - $5.00 to $8.00 per day 
Four persons, - - $8.00 to $15.00 per day 
Suites: $10.00 to $35.00 per day 
All rooms at $5.00 or more are 
same price for one or two persons. 


Center of Chicago’s Activities 


; Why Sure!; 
















the superior of which has 
% never been made—the 
#5 equal rarely, if ever. 

Avoid mistakes—ask by 
name, look for the label. 
Distilled and Bottled in Bond by 
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Motor-car Don’ts for Neophyte 
Owners 


By Stewart Ives De Kraffi 


You are, or you may be, one of the 
300,000 buyers of an automobile who 
never before have owned a car. It is 
your collective investment which has 
made it possible for the manufacturers of 
this country to turn out a product valued 
at $600,000,000 in the year of grace 1910, 
a very tidy sum for the various interests 
vitally concerned in the making of the 
motor-car and its up-keep. It is  esti- 
mated that on July Ist of the present 
vear more than a billion and a quarter 
of dollars was invested in automobiles of 
all kinds in the United States: it is your 
demand for a car which has spurred the 
maker to greater endeavor, and your com- 
plaints which have remedied some glaring 
construction faults, until the nearly per- 
fect machine is in sight. 

That the factories cannot meet the de- 
mand of the agents and buyers is illus- 
trated by the fact that the present writer, 
while in Texas, in the scouting-car for 
the recent 1910 Glidden tour, was offered 
$10,000 for a ear which cost $1,350, f. 0. b., 
at the factory at Racine, Wisconsin. The 
extra fittings brought the actual selling 
price, not cost, which is about twenty per 
cent, less, to $1.500. And this car had 
taken five weeks to make the run from 
Cincinnati to Dallas in the dead of winter, 
over roads a man on horseback would not 
attempt te negotiate. 

Don't imagine that the manufacturer is 
a highwayman, or the selling agent, either, 
for that matter, 

Don’t attempt to buy a $10,000 car for 
$2.500. It cannot be done. 

Don’t purchase a car until you have de- 
cided how much money you care to invest. 

Don’t invest on your own judgment, or 
be beguiled by alluring advertisements. 
After deciding upon the amount you in- 
tend to spend, go to some person you can 
trust who knows cars, tell him your needs 
and desires, and be guided by his advice. 

Don’t overlook the fact that all agents 
are “delighted” to demonstrate their 
ears. In having this *‘ demonstration,” 
be sure and take in‘all kinds of country 
and roads; you never can tell when you 
want to make a tour, or the call you may 
make on the car, 

Don’t forget that it is machinerv—not 
paint, varnish, and upholstering—which 
brings you to your journey’s end, 

Don’t fail to read the book of instrue- 
tions which all makers give with each 
car sent from the factory. If you are 
hazy about any instruction, ask the agent. 
He will explain. 

Don’t think that your ability to em- 
ploy a driver excuses you from knowing 
how to operate your ear. You should 
know all about its mechanism yourself, 
so as to be able to drive, either for 
pleasure or in case of emergency. Also 
the automobile laws of many States re- 
quire the owner and driver to pass an 
examination before receiving a license. 

Don’t, above all things, * joy-ride.” No 
sane person fools with death, and * joy- 
riding ” is responsible for ninety per cent. 
of the automobile disasters ending in 
death and maiming. 

Don’t fail to have the agent’s repre- 
sentative instruct you in the proper way 
to drive your car. Have him remain with 
you until you master the fundamental 
principles. The time necessary depends 
upon your nerve and knowledge — of 
machinery, 

Don’t in driving your car, fail to keep 
uppermost in mind that the cardinal 
thing is to stop it—not start it. 

Don’t lose your head: keep cool. The 
mere fact that your life is in danger in 
an accident is no reason why you should 
kill or maim a dozen to eseape what, in 
many cases, is the result of your own folly. 

Don’t start on a trip—no matter how 
limited ‘vou may think it will be—with- 
out seeing you have plenty of oil, gasoline, 
and water. Otherwise you are courting 
trouble. 

Don't take some one else’s word that 
you have supplies and tools. See for your- 
self. You should not start out on a trip 
without a change of clothing and a sup- 
ply of clean linen. 

Don't fail to observe the rules of the 
road, Slow down when approaching a 
vehicle; if animal-drawn, stop: if the 
horse is frightened, alight and lead him 
past the car. It is the best missionary 
work you can do to increase the popu- 
larity of the automobile. Besides, it 
saves damage suits growing out of acci- 
dents. 

Don’t try to “ hog” the road or “ burn 
it up.” States and municipalities have 
laws and ordinances which are made and 
enforced for the protection of the public. 
Study them and avoid arrest. 

Don't try to take a steep and winding 
hill on high speed. The second speed 
will take you up faster and with less 
strain on the ear. 

Don't attempt to coast down a steep hill 
without being sure that your brakes are 
equally adjusted, ; 
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ICED TEA 


Iced tea is not only improved, but made a most 


unusually delicious and sparkling summer drink by 
the addition ot WHITE ROCK, thoroughly chilled. 
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— MILWAUKEE — 


THE FINEST 
BEER EVER BREWED 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
ASK FOR IT AT THE CLUB, CAFE OR BUFFET 


INSIST ON ‘“‘BLATZ”’ 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 














bouquet delights the 
taste, affording 
exquisite 

pleasure. 





Better than foreign— 
—costsless—no duties 
—no ocean freight. 


















GALESMEN and SALES- 
WOMEN WANTED 


Thousands of good positions now open, paying from 
$1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses. No former ex- 
| erience needed to get one of them. We will teach you 
to be an expert salesman or saleswoman by mail in 
eizht weeks and assist you to secure a good position, 
and you can pay for your tuition out of your earnings. 
Write today for full particulars and testimonials from 
hundreds of men and women we have placed in good 
positions paying from $100 to $500 a month and ex- 
penses. Address nearest office. Dept. 137. National 
Salesmen’s Training Association, Chicago, New York, 
Minneapolis, Atlanta, Kansas City, San Francisco. 
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nowadays known as 
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THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE CHARTREUSE 


has always been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres Char- 
treux), who, since their expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels and insignia originated by 
the Monks have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this country to be 
still the exclusive property of the Monks, their world-renowned product is 


Liqueur 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Sole Agents for United States, 
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Ries 





Don’t fail to test your brakes before 
starting out; have them equally adjusted 
and avoid accidents. 

Don’t imagine that your foot-brake will 
stop you in a hurry. The emergency- 
brake lever is at your hand for a _ pur- 
pose. 

Don’t start out without seeing that 
your nuts and bolts are tight. 

Don’t allow the motor to race. It is 
hurtful. 

Don’t ride on soft tires. They make 
punctures easy, and blow-outs. are more 
liable to occur. 

Don’t have tires too hard; about eighty 
pounds pressure is right. Every tire has 
stamped on the rim the pressure needed. 
Keep tires pumped up to this pressure. 
If you use a foot-pump and have no pres- 
sure indicator (which costs $1.50) have 
the tire bulge when the car is empty. 
Then you are safe. 

Don’t forget that tires cost money— 
from $32 to $90 each. In ease of cuts, 
dig-outs or blisters, wash with gasoline 
and use liquid cement. If you have an 
extra shoe, replace the injured one, giv- 
ing the repairs time to dry and harden. 

Don’t imagine that a patch on an inner 
tube repairs the trouble; it is an emer- 
gency shift. ‘The heat generated by fric- 
tion will melt the cement in time. Have 
it vuleanized as soon as possible, which 
practically makes a new tube. 

Don’t vuleanize outer tubes: it burns 
the cotton fabric. In case of serious tire- 
trouble go to ‘your dealer—it is up to 
him. 

Don’t neglect to have inner-tube valves 
perfectly — set. Much so-called “tire 
trouble” is caused by slow leaks in the 
valve rather than in the tire. 

Don’t jam on your brakes if the car 
skids; you may tip it over. Slow down, 
let your car roll, and drive carefully. 

Don’t drive fast or turn corners at high 
speed on a wet, slippery pavement, or you 
will invite skidding. 

Don’t imagine that you can prevent 
skidding—that is impossible. Metal or 
studded rubber treads will reduce the 
possibility in winter, also the speed of the 
ear. In touring, chains are used, but 
these are more for traction in wet clay 
roads. 

Don’t “* jump ” the car by quick opening 
of the throttle; start gradually, as if you 
were driving a horse. 

Don’t fail to throw your switch from the 
battery to the magneto, once the motor is 
running. 

Don’t fail to see that the shifting-gear 


. is neutral in starting. Then adjust spark 


and throttle valves according to instruc- 
tions which go with the car, throw on 
your switch, and crank. 

Don’t neglect to crank rapidly, and 
with the left hand, always pulling up, un- 
less you want a broken wrist or arm. 

Don’t drive with the spark so much 
advanced that the engine pounds. It is 
hard on the engine, also a sign that you 
are a poor driver. 

Don’t blame the engine if a cylinder 
misses; it is probably caused by a dirty 
spark plug. Test the plugs if you have 
time; but, better still, replace a faulty 
plug with a new one. It takes only a 
minute, and road repairs are harrowing 
things at best. 

Don’t light a match to see how much 
gasoline there is in the tank. The fools 
are not all dead yet, but this is one way 
of killing them. 

Don't fill the gasoline-tank when the 
lamps are lighted. You may spill some 
of it and cause an explosion. 

Don’t neglect to see that the car is well 
lubricated. 

Don’t let your exhaust emit a cloud of 
smoke. You are burning up “ gas” and 
oil needlessly, both of which cost money. 
Besides, you befoul the atmosphere. 

Don’t go on an extended trip without 
testing your battery. No battery, no 
spark; no spark, no start. 

Don’t think that if a six-volt igniting 
battery is good, an eight-volt is better. It 
isn’t. 

Don’t neglect to keep ‘your lamps filled. 
You may need them badly some time. 

Don’t let your acetylene tubes become 
filled with water: your headlight equip- 
ment needs attention if you would use it 
to light the road. 

Don’t leave the car alone with the motor 
running idle. 

Don’t believe that your radiator will do 
its.work without water. It won’t. Filter 
the water unless you want it clogged 
with mud and alkali. 

Don’t let the radiator freeze. Cover it 
in cold weather, and drain it at night. 

Don’t fail to strain your gasoline. 

Don’t fool with the carbureter. It is 
adjusted before leaving the factory. If 
your mixture of gasoline and air is too 
heavy or light, go to the garage. 

Don't neglect to secure a license. 

Don’t become imbued with the idea that 
these “ Don’ts” are intended for the ex- 
perienced driver. They are not, 

Don’t imagine that these warnings are 
the result of one man’s experience. They 
are selected from the opinions of some 
of the most skilful professional drivers 
in the United States. 
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Legacies to Royalty 


Many monarchs of Europe, not to 


speak of other personages of royal ex- . 


traction, frequently receive legacies from 
subjects of whose existence they have been 
ignorant. 

The late King Edward received many 
of these testimonials from his subjects at 
their death; and of living rulers, the 
Kaiser and the Emperor of Russia must 
be set down as the principal legatees of 
admirers. 

Not so long ago William had left him 
by a Munich testator the sum of $25,000, 
“as a humble subject’s mark of appreci- 
ation of the splendid monarchical and 
statesmanlike qualities which His Maj- 
esty has displayed, and to signify dis- 
sent from the eriticisms that are from 
time to time levelled against him.” Not 
all the Germans who make their wills in 
favor of the Kaiser are so flattering as 
this, for once a tradesman in Berlin 
sought to make his Emperor his heir only 
on condition that His Imperial Majesty 
should bring about certain changes in his 
mode of public address. The savings of 
this tradesman remained in his own 
family. 

The Tsar has had many legacies left 
him, the majority of which came just 
after the efforts which he made a few 
years ago in support of the Hague Peace 
Convention. 

edward VII. was the possessor of a 
portrait that served as a constant re- 
minder of the most curious will ever 
made in favor of a royal family. The 
picture was that of Henry W. Gibbs, 
Q.C., C.B., who, for a period of six years, 
in the fifties, was the private tutor of 
Edward, then Prince of Wales. In the 
will wherein Mr. Gibbs bequeathed this 
painting to his former pupil he also left 
to Queen Victoria a packet of letters “ in 
the red box that contains my patent as 
Queen’s Counsel.” To the present King, 
George V. (then the Duke of York), and 
to the then Duchess of Fife, Gibbs left 
the sum of one hundred guineas each, 
while to the Princesses Victoria and Maud 
he bequeathed $12,500 each. In the case 
of the latter, however, the will was re- 
voked on the oceasion of her marriage to 
Prince Charles of Denmark, but a codicil 
made her the recipient of one hundred 
guineas, so that it should not appear that 
she was forgotten. 

An odd feature of legacies left to roy- 
alty is that they sometimes come from 
misers who, either through enmity toward 
their own kinsfolk or because they are 
friendless, make their sovereign their heir. 
A well-known instance in this relation 
was that of one “ Daddy East,” as he 
was called, who some thirty years ago left 
every cent he possessed to Queen Vic- 
toria. East was well-known to Londoners 
who frequented the Bloomsbury region. 
It is said that he was the most successful 
beggar that ever prowled that quarter. 
He lived in a dirty cellar, and dressed in 
rags, a circumstance that led no one to 
suspect that he was the possessor of quite 
a fortune. 

It would seem, however, that the police 
had their suspicions, for, when he died, a 
thorough search was made by them of his 
eellar, with the result that over five hun- 
dred pounds in gold was found hidden 
under the cellar floor. ‘lhere was also 
unearthed a will, carefully drawn up by 
a lawyer and properly attested. It con- 
sisted of but two lines, requesting that 
the money that was found should be hand- 
ed over to Her Majesty the Queen for her 
own use. 

Another curious will, made in favor of 
a member of the Guelph family, was that 
drawn by an eccentric old country lady 
at the time Edward, in his younger days, 
was making his tour through India. The 
testator directed that two hundred and 
fifty pounds shoyld be forwarded to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, a sum which, it 
was hoped “would help in some tri- 
fling degree to pay the enormous expense 
which the Heir Apparent’s trip has in- 
volved.” 





Kings at Work 


THE modern monarch has so much work 
of a purely business-like character to do 
that for the most part he finds it neces- 
sary to adopt. strictly business methods, 
regarding himself, so to speak,-as the 
head cf a great commercial concern. 

Probably the most energetic and busi- 
ness-like of the European rulers is William 
of Germany. It has been said that the 
Kaiser is in his office busily attacking 
affairs of state when most of the other 
sovereigns are still abed—that is. to say, 
he is hard at work by six o’clock’ in the 
morning. ; 
such early habits on his part were neces- 
sary if he was to accomplish his task suc- 
cessfully. Besides signing innumerable 
documents, every one of which he reads 
himself, the Kaiser holds many conferences 
with his ministers and chiefs of depart- 
ments. It is said that the Emperor either 
writes or dictates about fifty letters a day. 








The One Complete Writing-Adding Machine 

is the. Model 11 
Remington 
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with Wahl Adding and 
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It writes the headings; it writes the items; it writes the amounts; 
it adds the amounts; it makes subtractions from the amounts; it 
gives the totals; it writes the totals; it proves the totals; it writes 
as many copies as you want; it does everything. 
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William long ago- found: that} 








Capt. John H. Cook 


President of the George W. Dillingham 
Company, made this statement in a recent 
business letter: 














6 6 I regard the reviews by Edwin 99 
Markham, John Vance Cheney 
and Roswell Field the best of 


any appearing in any of our 
Metropolitan daily journals 








Reviews 
and opinions by the above named literary 
authorities are to be found on the page headed 
Book Land appearing every Saturday in the 








New York American 











The late King Edward was one of the 
busiest and most methodical of monarchs. 
No doubt his successor, George V., a man 
of pronounced practicality, will follow his 
father’s ideas. Edward maintained at each 
of the royal palaces what was nothing 
more nor less than a simple office, devoid of 
all the luxurious appointments that one 
might expect to find in the private apart- 
ment of the ruling head of Great Britain. 
On an average there were about 40,000 
letters or official papers of one kind or 
another that demanded his attention or 
that of his secretary during the space of 
a year. Edward was most particular that 
all his letters and papers should be ar- 
ranged and filed according to an excellent 
system largely of his own invention. He 
never kept any of them after the necessity 
for so doing had ceased. 

Of all the offices of kings, that in which 
the ruler of Italy performs his daily task 
is said to be the plainest and least pre- 
tentious. This arises partly from the fact 
that Victor Emmanuel’s tastes are of the 
simplest, and that his views on business 
matters are very strict, and partly from 
the rigorous Spartan method of his up- 
bringing, in the course of which he was 
taught to forego all that savored of luxury. 
He is at his desk every morning not later 
than nine o'clock, and, naturally, insists 
upon a like punctuality on the part of his 
publie servants. 

There is a story to the effect that, on 
one occasion, Victor Emmanuel observed 
that the work of one of the government 
departments was very much behindhand. 
Wishing to ascertain the reason therefor, 
the King turned up at the office of the 
chief one morning just before nine o'clock, 
The first of the subordinate officials of the. 
department did not appear until two hours 
later, and it was noon before the chief 
himself arrived. When he did arrive, 
what was his astonishment and chagrin 
to find the King himself at his desk doing 
his work. Within a short time there were 
gazetted some important changes in that 
department. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph starts his 
business day at seven and gets through 
early. He is a good worker, however, and 
keeps his assistants hard at it till closing 
time. 

The Tsar of Russia is another hard 
worker in his oftice, where he has been 
known to put in a day that commenced 
just after breakfast and lasted well into 
the evening. The Tsar, like the King of 
Italy, maintains the plainest sort of an 
office: it is simply furnished, with plenty 
of desks and cabinets of drawers, em- 
bracing an elaborate card-index system. 





The Number of Animal Species 


In 1830 Giinther made a list of all the 
known animal species. In 1881 another 
list was made and the two lists were com- 
pared. In 1830 there were about 78,588 
species; in 1881 the number had increased 
to 311,653. And as the minimum yearly 
increase since then has been 12,000, about 
€00,000 are known at the present time. 
This is a large figure, but it is probable 
that it is insignificant compared with fig- 
ures of the species as yet undiscovered. 

The world of the lower animals is 
teeming. In 1905 the naturalist Sharper 
listed a quarter of a million insects and 
expressed the belief that a quarter of a 
million was only a tenth part of the num- 
ber of insects on earth. 





Flexible Sandstone 


THERE have been exhibited from time to 
time at international expositions abroad 
specimens of flexible sandstone from 
Kaliab in the Punjab, India. Slabs of 
this stone between three and four feet 
in length are said to bend under their 
own weight, giving forth a creaking sound 
resembling that made by a strip of tin. 
Placed in a box with only their ends sup- 
ported, the slabs assume a curved form. 





Stereoscopic X-ray Pictures 


In order to produce by X-ray photog- 
raphy an apparently solid image of such 
an object as a broken bone or a foreign 
substance embedded in the flesh, French 
physicians cause the tube producing the 
X-rays to oscillate, by means of a cam 
revolving three hundred times per minute. 
The cam is so cut that the time taken in 
moving from one position of rest to the 
other is about one-tenth of the period of 
revolution. Two radiographie images of 
the same object, as seen from different 
points, are thus formed on the viewing 
screen, and by means of shutters, electro- 
magnetically controlled by the oscillating 
apparatus, the right eye sees one image 
and the left eye the other, vision being 
eut off while the tube is changing its 
position. The result is that the combined 
image stands out like a solid reproduction 
of the object. 











The Car That’s Easiest 
to Keep 


For the man or woman who does not wish to 
be dependent upon a chauffeur or a public ga- 
rage, an electric is the easiest car to keep in that 
it requires practically no attention whatever, ex- 
cept washing and charging. And any neighbor- 
hood handy-man is thoroughly capable of that. 


A Rauch @® Lang Electric is particularly 
suited to a family’s general needs because of 
its almost primary simplicity. 


A unique control not only obviates all 
chance of mistakes through the operator’s 
thoughtlessness, but makes the car so easy to 
handle that children can and do use the Rauch 
C, Lang in the parks and on the frequented 
highways of the city, 


We have Agents in all the principal cities. 
One of them will gladly demonstrate. Or we'll 
send a catalog. 


Opening for Ten Agents 


The Rauch ¢@ Lang Company will increase 
its capacity this year, which will allow the 
establishing of ten new agencies. 


The selling of Rauch © Lang cars is 
merely a question of having the cars to deliver. 


Po es 


Alert, able men with the necessary capital 
can make very satisfactory arrangements if 
prompt action is taken. 


A letter is all that is necessary to receive 


our agent’s prospectus giving full details. 


Address — 


The Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. 
2259 West 25th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


(36) 











